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GENUINENESS. 





RY ANNA GARDNER. 





How grand the soul that moves serene 
All sordid aims above— 

That dwells with Truth, and ever in 
An atmosphere of love! 


Star-like that soul will brightly shine 
Through all the centuries. 
It conquers life! it conquers death ! 


It does not seem—but is. 
— Evolutionist. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tufts College is to establish a scientific 
and manual training school for students of 
both sexes. The school is made possible by 
the receipt of a fund for its maintenance, 
which comes to the college under the will 
of Henry B. Pearson, who died many years 
ago. His will contained provisions for 
founding a school for boys and girls, with 
Rev. Dr. Miner and Henry B. Rogers as 
trustees. The will also directed that the 
residue of the testator’s estate, which 
amounts to about $30,000, should be 
turned over to Tufts College under cer- 
tain conditions. In the Supreme Court 
last week, George A. Blaney, for the 
trustees, told Judge Barker that a parcel 
of land had already been purchased for a 
site for the school, near the present Tufts 
College buildings, and asked that the court 
enter an order which would enable the 
trustees to go ahead and build the school. 
Judge Barker told counsel to prepare a 
scheme setting out the ideas of the trus- 
tees, and took the papers. He will file his 
order later. 


—+@ 
or 





At the Christian Endeavor Congress in 
Montreal, last week, Miss Belle Kearney, 
of Florida, Miss., spoke on ‘‘Gospel Tem- 
perance.” At times it was hard for the 
audience to follow her, owing to the yells 
of a crowd of Frenchmen outside who 
joined in after the applause with a howl 
that expressed anything but friendly feel- 
ing. A part of the canvas that had been 
lowered was raised up to shut out from 
sight of the audience a Frenchman who 
was cleverly imitating the gestures of 
the lady speaker inside. 
French politeness to women has not ex- 
tended to the Province of Quebec. 


4m 


The facts contained in the interesting ‘In 
Memoriam” article of the late Seth Hunt, 
published last week in the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, were condensed from a longer arti- 
cle in the Springjield Republican, prepared 
by Henry M. Burt, son-in-law of Mr. 
Hunt, to whom our readers *are indebted 
for valuable particulars of the life of one 
of the earliest and most faithful of Massa- 
chusetts suffragists. 

——_—_<+or____—— 

Money for the Colorado campaign should 
be sent to Ella C. Benton, 16 Tremont 
Block, Denver, Colorado. Money for the 
Kansas campaign should go to Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Hopkins, Salina, Kansas. These 
ladies are the treasurers of their State 
Suffrage Societies. Keep this in mind, 


please, and let them hear from every one | 
who reads this. 





Apparently | 


The Lowa Woman's Standard, for July, 
is rich with reports of work done in the 
different counties of that great State. Mrs. 


Adelaide Ballard is engaged as State | 


organizer. A June parlor-meeting was 
| held with Mrs. Coggeshall in Des Moines. 
Mrs. Callanan, Mrs. Flint, Mrs. Campbell, 
| Mrs. Doe, of Michigan, and Mrs. Margaret 
| Parker, of Dundee, Scotland, all contrib- 
| uted to make the meeting interesting. 
Mrs. A. E. Thomas in Polk County, Mrs. 
Marion Dunham in Chariton, Mrs. Ballard 
| in Hull, Mrs. Laura H. Baily, in Dunlap, 
and others elsewhere in the field, make 
Iowa seem alive with suffrage work. 
| > ——_—— 


The cordial and friendly meeting of Mrs. 
| General Grant and Mrs. Jefferson Davis, 
| the other day, is one of the pleasant signs 
| of the permanent good-will which has 
| grown up between the North and the 
_ South. 


} 
| 
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As a factor in the solution of the rela- 
tions of capital and labor, we note with 
pleasure that the codperative carpenters 
of Bar Harbor have their shop in order 
and are ready for business. The plan is 
to elect a foreman and pay him a salary, 
then all members share equally in the 
profits and losses of the concern. They 
invite all parties’ who feel interested in 
the readjustment of the labor question to 
call and see them. Most of those who are 
to-day capitalists have been at some time 
laborers. Laborers know the labor side. 
Laborers, when they undertake business, 
will have a chance to learn the capitalists’ 
side. We wish them abundant success in 
their new venture. 


~~ 
or 





Apropos of the case of Lizzie Borden, 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield was asked by a 
Globe reporter,—Why are women harsher 
in their judgment of women than men are? 
Mrs. Fifield replied in a note, in which she 
said : 

If [had met you in the street and you 
had asked me the question, I should have 
answered that women are not severer 
critics of their own sex. If you had con- 
vinced me that they are, I should have 
said that women’s standard for themselves 
is higher than it is for men, or than men’s 
is for either sex. 

The New Recorder calls this a witty 
reply. It was so; but was it not also a 
just one? 

, ate . 

President Cheney, of Bates College, 
Lewiston, Me., in his baccalaureate ad- 
dress, gave expression to a long-felt need 
when he spoke last week for enlarged 
ideas and a broad view of the possibili- 
ties of women. He argued for the pres- 
ence of women on the faculties of the col- 
leges of the country. Women on college 
faculties and on the boards of trustees are 
needed in the interest of male as well as 
female students. President Cheney gave 
a timely word in its behalf. 

——__ +e -- —— 

One of the large pictures at the Chicago 
Fair is a striking object lesson. In the 
centre is the serene, intellectual face of 
Frances Willard. Around her are grouped 
her political peers. In the left upper cor- 
ner is the face of an idiot, with his low 
and retreating forehead. In the right 
upper corner is a convict whose hardened 
face glares at his beholder. In the cor- 
ner below him is an insane person. At 
his left is an American Indian chief in all 
his paraphernalia of war. The inscription 
tells the shameful fact that ‘these are 
the peers of women.” ‘The picture is the 
idea of Mrs. Henrietta Briggs Wall. The 
artist is Mr. W. A. Ford. Mrs. Wall 
| hopes by this visible illustration to show 
in a new way the injustice done by their 
| disfranchisement to women. 
or 
| The Royal Gorge,published atCanon City, 
| Colo., in an excellent article, summons 
| the citizens of that State to prepare for 
the vote to be given on Tuesday, Nov. 7, 
on the constitutional amendment to secure 
full suffrage for women. There is cer- 
tainly no time to lose. Influential men in 
that State should see to it that Colorado 
moves forward to take rank with Wy- 
oming as a State that gives equal rights 
to women. Some day men will be proud 
if they establish the fact now. 


a> 
> 


The women of Kansas of all parties and 
of no party have wisely left all differences 
on other questions behind or out of sight, 
while they work to secure the passage of 
the suffrage amendment. The New York 
World says, “‘They have organized in 
every county, and it may be predicted 











ceed, as they deserve to do. The men of 
| Kansas know this, and they mean to see 
| that fhe women are not disappointed. 
— oe 


“THE FATALITIES OF SEX.” 


Miss Turner, in her paper against woman 
suffrage read before the New Century 
Guild, of Philadelphia, said : 

If women step from their own province 
and assume the prerogatives of men, the 
will (as in past, when making the effort 
be vanquished ; they cannot do so without 
loss, with which there will not be com- 
mensurate gain. 

This may be true enough, as an abstract 
proposition; but it has no bearing on the 
question of suffrage. No doubt there is a 
‘province” of life, which belongs espe- 
cially te men, and another which belongs 
especially to women; but there is also a 
large province which is common to both. 
The whole progress of the equal rights 
movement has consisted in the gradual 
discovery that one domain after another 
which had been supposed to belong to the 
exclusively masculine province was really 
common ground. Education, property 
rights, and admission to the professions 
have thus been one after another thrown 
open to women; and the conservatives 
opposed each step of progress with the 
same platitudes about women departing 
from their own province and assuming the 
prerogatives of men. ‘The real preroga- 
tives of men are those which they possess 
by virtue of superior fitness, and these 
can never be taken from them by the 
granting of equal rights to women. As 
John Stuart Mill said: 

What women by nature cannot do, it 
is quite superfluous to forbid them from 
doing. What they can do, but not so well 
as the men who are their competitors, 
competition will suffice to exclude them 
from. 

Miss Turner continues : 

They (women) have had opportunities 
for showing what they could do in the 
great undertakings on the lines of science 
and art of government; but ‘Inclination 
and desire have been wanting; there have 
been the fatalities of sex and the obstacles 
of temperament.” 

Women, as a rule, have not had oppor- 
| tunities for showing what they could do as 
voters. In the few places where they are 
| allowed to vote, they have voted about as 

generally as men do under the same cir- 
cumstances, and in most cases with good 
results. Nowhere have any of the pre- 
dicted disasters followed. 

In the more responsible positions of 
government, where women have been 
called to be rulers, we have not found 
that the ‘‘fatalities of sex’ have pre- 
vented them from being capable and 
successful sovereigns. Of course there 
have been good queens and bad queens, as 
there have been good kings and bad kings ; 
but the proportion of good rulers to bad 
has been as great among queens as among 
kings—some historians say greater. Hon. 
William Dudley Foulke, replying to the 
objection that women were not adequate 
to the problems of goverument, said: 

Where woman has been tried in admin- 
istrative duties, she has proved not merely 
equal to the average, but to the highest 
instances of kingcraft. What name so emi- 
nent in English history for wisdom and 
executive energy as that of Elizabeth? 
Who so profoundly revered in Spain as 
Isabella of Castile? Next to the great 
Peter, Catherine the Second of Russia was 
the ablest of its administrators; and no 
name among the sovereigns of Austria is 
so deeply cherished as that of Maria The- 
resa. Charles the Fifth chose women to 

overn his provinces, because, as he said, 
he found them better qualified than men 
for administrative duties. When John 
Stuart Mill examined the affairs of India 
and discovered a province governed with 
special ability, its affairs economically ad- 
ministered, peace and prosperity at home 
and respect abroad, it was almost uni- 
tormly under the control of an Indian 
princess. It is but seldom that woman 
has had an opportunity, but where she 
has, it is not in that kind of work, at least, 
that her inferiority appears. They say 
she never wrote a = epic nor painted a 
Transfiguration. This might be an excuse, 
and a very poor one, for passing laws for- 
bidding women to paintor to write poetry ; 
but it fs the poorest possible excuse for a 
rule excluding them from duties which 
they have positively proven their ability 
to perform. 

George William Curtis, in reply to the 
objection that the great queens of history 
were exceptional women, said that they 
undoubtedly were, but not more so than 
the great kings were exceptional men. 
The average voter does not possess or 
need this exceptional ability. All that is 
required is fair average intelligence and 





INDIANAPOLIS COUNCIL OF WOMEN, 


INDIANAPOLIS, JULY 6, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 


The first annual meeting of the Indian- 
apolis Council of Women was held April 
17 in the First Baptist Church. The meet- 
ing was a memorable one, showing the 
excellent work done by the women of 
Indianapolis in various lines of activity 
represented by forty-six societies united 
in the Council; and showing, too, the in- 
spiration and encouragement that spring 
from a mutual comparing of notes, and 
mutual sympathy. 

The president, Mrs. F. W. Chis- 
lett, in a few happy words expressed 
gratification at the results of the first 
year’s work. The exercises were opened 
by Mrs. F. F. McCrea, in an address upon 
the objects and work of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A. “The 
women of the Auxiliary tried to live up 
to their name, as helpers of the young 
men. The Auxiliary has committees on 
membership, rooms, and socials. Twelve 
socials are given each year, the ladies 
providing entertainment and _refresh- 
ments. At the last presidential election 
the ladies arranged that the returns should 
be brought to the Y. M.C. A. building, 
where they served supper all night and 
until six o’clock in the morning. Many 
young men who would otherwise have lis- 
tened to the returns in the street, were 
thus kept in the association rooms and 
had a good time. The Auxiliary had also 
started a reading-room ; and was engaged 
in furnishing other rooms in the building, 
to be used during the national convention 
to be held in May. 

Mrs. J. S. Tarkington gave an interest- 
ing paper upon the advantages of literary 
clubs for women. She referred to the 
phenomenal growth and increase of 
women's clubs in recent years, to the 
physical rest and the mental awakening 
of literary club life for women; and pre- 
dicted that the club of the future will not 
be confined in its membership to one sex, 
and that its discussions will be open to all 
who may wish to hear them. 

Mrs. Cleland spoke for the Ramabai 
Circle. She told of the Indian woman’s 
brave journey to foreign lands, among 
alien customs and people, in search of 
help for the miserable child-widows of 
her native country; of the quickresponse 
that met her eloquent appeals in the dona- 
tion of money and the formation of Ram- 
abai Circles for the establishment of a ten 
years’ fund toward the school which it 
was her wish to establish for the suffering 
women of India. She spoke of the Indian- 
apolis Ramabai Circle, which sprang into 
existence as a result of Ramabai’s brief visit 
to Indianapolis in 1887. She said: ‘*This 
general Association of Ramabai Circles is 
a significant movement. . . . It is a work 
for humanity among a heathen people— 
under the fatherhood of God and the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, without re- 
gard to denominational differences.” 

In the absence of Mrs. M. W. Bond, 
Mrs. Josephine R. Nichols spoke of the 
unsuccessful attempt of the Meridian 
W.C. T. U. to secure from the State Leg- 
islature the passage of a bill providing 
for scientific instruction in the public 
schools on the effect of alcoholic drinks 
upon the human system. She said that 
the teachers of Indiana are more progres- 
sive than the legislators, inasmuch as in 
very few of the schools of indiana are 
there now teachers who refuse this scien- 
tific instruction to the children; but a 
strong necessity exists that this instruc- 
tion shall be universal and compulsory. 
Mrs. R. E. Brown, of the Home for 
Working Girls established by the ladies of 
the Friends, not being present, Mrs. 
Henry C. Wright represented that institu- 
tion. The home was established for young 
women students and workers who come to 
the city homeless and friendless. At its 
head is a Christian woman, to whom the 
girls open their hearts as to a mother or 
sister. The board is three dollars a week; 
the capacity at present only sixteen or 
eighteen. Girls are admitted who could 
pay a higher rate of board, the object of 
the home being to protect them from the 
temptations often met with in the ordi- 
nary boarding-house. Many of the girls 
are in kindergartens, or in stores; one a 
trimmer in a carriage factory. Most of 
them from outside the State. 

Mrs. Holliday spoke for the Flower 
Mission—‘*Personal Service the Best 
Form of Charity.’ She told of the work 





upright intentions; and these are pos- 
sessed by women as well as men. 





they will succeed.” ‘They mean to suc- 





A. S&S. B 


of the’ Mission; of sickness among the 
poor that have been visited and helped. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ZEBLEY, of New York, has pre- 
sented a drinking fountain to be located 
opposite the new passenger station at the 
Weirs, New Hampshire. 

Mrs. ZERELDA WALLACE, who for 
sometime past has been unable to lecture, 
spoke recently in the interest of temper- 
ance at Shelbyville and Greencastle, Ind. 

Mrs. JULIA WaRD Howe and Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliot have returned from 
Chicago, where both have attended con- 
gresses and delivered addresses. Mrs. 
Elliot is editing a book on “‘Woman at 
the Fair.” 

Rev. Sara L. SToner delivered the 
memorial address at Seneca, Kan., this 
year. She spoke from a woman’s stand- 
point, and demonstrated that the part 
taken by women in the civil war was of 
great importance. 

Miss EUGENIE B. HENDEN, of Norfolk, 
Va., has won the New York Herald prize 
of $50 for the handsomest design for an 
outing suit—also for the most beautiful 
conception for an Easter hat. The young 
lady is a bed-ridden invalid. 

Mrs. STELLA D. KNAPPEN, of Kalama- 
zoo, has been selected by the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Cali- 
fornia, to look after the female depart- 
ment of the company in the State of 
Michigan. Mrs. Knappen is a woman of 
well-known business ability, active, ener- 
getic and industrious. 

Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER was ap- 
pointed chairman of the section on care of 
dependent and neglected children at the 
recent International Congress of Charities 
and Corrections at Chicago. Mrs. Spencer 
also preached the Congress sermon on 
“The Relation of the Church to Philan- 
thropies and Reform.” 

Miss BERTHA LAMME, of Springfield, 
O., recently received a degree of electrical 
engineer, at the Ohio State University. 
She is said to be the first woman in the 
world to receive this degree. She has 
led her class all through, and has already 
accepted a position with the Westing- 
house Electric Co., at Pittsburg. 

Mrs. NELLIE ROSEWATER ELGUTTER, 

a member of the Omaha (Neb.) board of 
education, isdead. She was the wife of a 
prominent attorney, and was the daugh- 
ter of Edward Rosewater, editor of the 
Omaha Bee. She was a graduate of the 
Omaha High School, and spent four 
years in study at the Cooper Institute, 
New York. 
Mary EveREst BOOLE, disciple and 
widow of the well-known mathematician 
Mr. Boole, recently delivered an address 
at the Somerville Club, of London, Eng- 
land, on ‘*The Intellectual Aspects of Vivi- 
section,” in which she undertakes to 
prove that vivisection is ‘‘essentially un- 
scientific;” that it induces ‘incurable 
hallucinations,” and ‘‘develops those fac- 
ulties only which we have in common 
with the ape, at the cost of injuring that 
special intellectual faculty by which man 
differs from the monkey.” 


Mrs. ANN LONGFELLOW PIERCE, sister 
of Henry W. Longfellow, has presented 
to the Maine Historical Society the Long- 
fellow Homestead on Congress Street, in 
Portland, in which the poet lived during 
his youth, but not the house in which he 
was born. The property is valued at 
$25,000, and among Mrs. Pierce’s require- 
ments are that the two front rooms shall 
be forever kept and known as the ‘“‘Long- 
fellow Memorial Rooms,” and that a suit- 
able library hall shall be begun six months 
after her death. This house is the oldest 
brick structure in Portland. It was built 
by Gen. Peleg Wadsworth, grandfather 
of the poet. 

Mrs. ELLEN C. JOHNSON, superintendent 
of the Sherborn Prison for women, has 
gone to Chicago to show her method of 
grading the women of her reformatory. 
Mrs. Johnson has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in dealing with her unfortunate 
inmates. Each one who improves is en- 
couraged by a change made in her dress, 
so that it is all the time evident who are 
trying to do well, and they are credited 
with it. Mrs. Johnson has taken-to the 
Columbian Fair, dolls dressed to show 
these different grades. One doll shows a 
a dairy-maid with her pail, one a silk- 
worm care-taker, another at common 
housework in the style of dress belonging 
to her grade. Mrs. Johnson thus gives 
an object lesson which cannot fail to be of 
value to those who have dealings with the 





(Continued on Second Page.) 


criminal classes. 
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(Concluded from First Page.) | 
She likened the spirit of Flower Mission 
work to that of the university settlements, | 
in the direct personal contact of helper | 
with helped, ‘‘for love of the Master and | 
in his name.” | 

The Flower Mission Training School for | 
Nurses was represented by Mrs. W. L. | 
Elder. The Training School was a char- | 
ity for everybody, from the poor sick | 
people at the hospital to any family in the | 
city who might wish to employ a trained 
nurse for its sick. The Training School | 
for Nurses has raised the standard of | 
nursing in the city; and when the man- 
agement of the institution asked the city 
for a higher appropriation and the city 
officers asked to look over its books, they | 
marvelled at the financial ability there 
manifested. The Mayor said: ‘Gentle- 
men, there is but one explanation of the 
fact—this institution is run by women.” 

Mrs. C. L. Dorsey, representing wom- 
en’s missionary societies, made a strong 
plea for the advantages and privileges of 
missionary work. She spoke of the won- 
derful growth of missionary work in our 
century, quoting those lines of Sir Edwin 
Arnold: 

Peace beginning to be, 

Deep as the sleep of the sea, 
Peace on earth and good will. 
Souls that are gentle and still 
Hear the first echo of this 
Far off, infinite bliss. 

No one being present to represent the 
Silver Star Assembly, the Occasia, a soci- 
ety having much the same object, was 
next presented, through its president, 
Mrs. M. A. Henney. Her society took 
for its patron saint, Occasia, the goddess 
of opportunity. The meetings are 
monthly, held in the evenings; and the 
object of the society is to furnish rest and 
recreation to women who are obliged to 
work hard during the day. Different 
subjects are discussed at the meetings, 
and upon occasion good advice is given. 
By the payment of a small assessment, a 
sick fund is raised, for members of the 
society who may be sick and in need of 
assistance. ‘To those who are not in need, 
a few fresh flowers are often taken, or 
some delicacy for the sick-room, or a book 
to read. 

Mrs. John A. Bradshaw gave an inter- 
esting account of the work of the Indian- 
apolis Orphans’ Home, the oldest but one 
of the charitable institutions of the city. 
The cares and responsibilities of the home 
were increased, in 1891, by the establish- 
ment of a foundlings’ ward for the care of 
infants who are often brought in half 
frozen and half dead from the effect of 
drugs. The children of the institution 
are placed in permanent homes as fast as 
such homes can be found; and their hap- 
piness in the new surroundings is often a 
source of great pleasure to the ladies in 
charge. 

Miss Eliza S. Hendricks outlined the 
work of the Indianapolis Bible Society in 
the distribution of Bibles among the poor, 
and among various charitable and penal 
institutions of the city. 

After reports of officers, and appoint- | 
ment of committees, the Council ad- 
journed, to meet at 2 P. M. 

AFTERNOUN SESSION. 

The first business of the Council at its 
afternoon session was the election of offi- 
cers, as follows: 

resi _ " i . Nichols. 

ice p amc ~ Wiliam L. Elder. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. J. 8. Jenckes. 

Treasurer—Miss Agnes Dilks. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall spoke upon 
‘The Council Idea.” Until recent years, 
organization had gone no further than to 
bring together people of kindred thought 
and aim. ‘This organization not only 
meant a closer union among the people 
belonging to each particular little group, 
but their separation from the people of 
each other little group. This large recog- 
nition of the force that there is in union 
includes not only the profit of alliance for 
those working for the same object, but 
the greater profit of alliance for those 
who are working for different objects. In 
this recognition of the oneness of the 
objects toward which we are striving, we 
see ‘the solidarity of human interests.” 
*‘And as in the material world all the 
forces are manifestations of a single force, 
so in the spiritual world all forces are 
manifestations of a single force; and the 
force underlying all the organized activity 
of women of the present time is a recog- 
nition of that bond of relationship which 
makes it possible for us to be sisters be- 
cause we are daughters of a common 
father. Our force, proceeding from a com- 
mon fountain, must tend toward a com- 
mon end, and that end is the larger union 
which shall be effected in all these sepa- 
rate little unions in the making of which 
there is a disintegration of society, and in 
the bringing of which together there 
shall be that large union which shall 
recognize, on the part of each human 
being, in every other human being, the 








same rights, the same powers, the same 


right to their cultivation and to the ex- 
pression of individual force; because, in 
the end it must be one force expressing a 
common love and tending toward a com- 
mon object, our growth into that common 
likeness, which we call the Father’s 
spirit.” 

In the absence of Mrs. Annie Buchanan, 
the police matron of Indianapolis, Mrs. 
Nichols made an eloquent appeal to the 
members of the Council to agitate among 
their friends and acquaintances the ques- 
tion,—not yet finally considered by the 
State Legislature,—of police matrons in 
all towns in Indiana of over 10,000 in- 
habitants. Mrs. Nichols outlined the 
work of the police matron in Indianapolis 
and elsewhere; referred to the advance 
made in efforts toward social purity and 
reform in placing under the care of a 
Christian woman the women and girls of 
the criminal class, hitherto left entirely to 
the charge of men in station house, court- 
room, and jail; and spoke in detail of the 
work of Mrs. Buchanan in the missionary 
field, for which she is so well fitted. 


The Free Kindergartens of Indianapolis 
were represented by Mrs. E. A. Blaker, 
who is at their head. Mrs. Blaker gave a 
very interesting account of the beautiful 
work of child saving in which she is en- 
gaged. She described the work of the 
kindergarten proper, and of the domestic 
training school, of the system of home 
visiting, and of the mothers’ meetings, in 
which the mothers learn what is meant by 
the kindergarten teaching. 

Dr. Rachel Swain spoke for the Indian- 
apolis Society of Hygiene, organized by a 
few women in February, 1892. 

The object is to promote a knowledge 
of sanitation, and its application to daily 
living. "here should be a chair of hygiene 
in every college in the State, and it should 
be taught in every school. 

Much interest was felt in the address 
by Miss Lizzie Grim upon ‘‘Woman’s 
Position in Organized Labor.” Miss Grim 
is a member of the Laundry Girls’ Union, 
and is connected with the Union Coépera- 
tive Laundry. Of the attempted or- 
ganization in Indianapolis of women 
workers in three different lines of employ- 
ment,—the sewing women, the clerks and 
the laundry workers, only the laundry 
union has met with success. Less than 
one in fifty of the sewing women of the 
city belong ta the union which represents 
them; the organization of women clerks 
has disbanded. The lack of success may 
be attributed to the fact that many of the 
women whose work they represent are 
not entirely dependent upon their own 
efforts and do not consider the duty they 
owe their co-workers. Others fear to lose 
their employment should they join a 
union; and many feel that it would be 
degrading thus publicly to class them- 
selves among the workers. About fifty 
per cent. of the laundry workers of the 
city belong to their union. With the help 
of the brother unions and the sympathy 
of the public, the opposition of employers 
was successfully withstood ; and now, in- 
stead of working many nights until 7, 8, 
10, or even 12 o’clock for an ordinary day’s 
wages, the laundry girls receive time and 
one-half for work done after 6 P.M. The 
Coéperative Laundry pays good wages. 
Its receipts the first year were over $10,- 
000, and for the present year will be 
double that amount. 

Mrs. Milburn outlined the work of the 
Industrial Union, recently organized. The 
committee appointed to investigate similar 
organizations in other cities bad felt that 
the Boston exchange supplied the needs 
of this city better than any other. The 
Indianapolis Exchange is not to be limited 
by age, sect, sex, color or condition, or 
geographical boundaries; therefore it is 
called simply the ‘‘Indianapolis Industrial 
Union,”’ and work may be placed on sale 
there by anybody—provided, only, the 
work itself is worthy. It is the intention 
of the Union to establish an employment 
bureau, which shall represent all sorts 
and conditions of labor, and to which all 
may come, either for work or for workers. 

Owing to the absence from the city of 
Mrs. J. L. Ketcham, of the Indianapolis 
Sanitary Association, her subject ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Influence in Municipal Affairs,” 
was omitted. 

Mrs. C. P. Walker, of the Managers of 
the Indianapolis Female Reformatory, 
spoke for ‘‘Woman’s Participation in the 
Management of Benevolent Institutions.” 
One of the most conspicuous results of 
the movement for the advancement of 
women has been the appointment of 
women to the boards of penal and refor- 
matory institutions. She spoke of the 
general recognition of the necessity for 
women in these places; and dwelt espe- 
cially upon the moral force of a woman’s 
sympathy and counsel in dealing with 
women of the criminal class. 

In the informal discussion which fol- 
lowed, Mrs. Walker made an earnest plea 
for help and encouragement for the girls 
of the Reformatory after they have left 
the institution. 





Mrs. Fletcher gave an interesting ac- 
count of the work of the Colored Orphans’ 
Home. 

On behalf of the Indiana Branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz, Mrs. 
Sewall announced that Prof. Moulton, of 
England, well-known in university exten- 
sion work abroad, had been engaged to 
deliver a double course of lectures on 
literature in Indianapolis during the 
months of April and May of next year. 
Mrs. Sewall spoke earnestly upon the 
subject suggested by an earlier address, 
of the right to work for pay, of a woman 
not entirely dependent upon her own 
efforts. ‘*There is no need so universal, 
and in a healthy nature so imperative, as 


| the need for activity in the lines in which 


one’s nature can most fruitfully express 
itself, as much in the rich woman as in 
the poor woman. So far as women’s work 
is concerned, there is nothing that we 
ought to set our faces more toward than 
this right to exert our powers, and to 
receive as their fruits payment in the coin 
of the realm.” 

Miss Grim concurred with Mrs. Sewall 
in this view ; but protested against the too 
common practice of the woman not 
wholly dependent upon her own efforts to 
accept less than living wages. 

Mrs. Sewall thought the obligation to 
work should be made universal; that to 
dignify ourselves as well as to ennoble the 
labor in which others must participate, 
people who are free from pecuniary need 
should render the service for which money 
is paid and accept the pay. 

Mrs. Milburn warmly agreed with Mrs. 
Sewall. She said: ‘‘We cannot expect 
men to agree with us until we take the 
stand for ourselves.” 

Miss Eliza Hendricks spoke of the 
change in popular feeling in this regard. 

Mrs. Milburn said that a woman who 
is pecuniarily independent can demand 
higher wages than the woman who de- 
pends entirely upon her own efforts and 
must take work as she finds it. 

In illustration of the force of Miss 
Grim’s protest against the acceptance of 
less than living wages by women workers 
not obliged to work for a living, Mrs. 
Jenckes told of helping a young woman, 
not strong enough for housework, to find 
employment in a store. Over and over 
again, the young woman was offered three 
dollars a week. When higher pay was 
asked, the merchant said that they could 
get plenty of girls for three dollars a 
week, and refused to give more. 

Miss Grim said that this experience was 
exactly similar to that of the laundry 
girls previous to their successful organiza- 
tion. 

The Committee on Resolutions, in their 
report, expressed to Mrs. Chislett and the 
other officers of the Council its thanks 
for the faithful services which they had 
rendered the Association during the past 
year; and also tendered thanks to the 
officers of the First Baptist Church for 
the use of the cheerful and commodious 
room in which the meeting was held. 

After reports of the resolutions and 
auditing committees, Mrs. Sewall moved 
that at the next meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Indianapolis Council of 
Women, a special order of business shall 
be the discussion of propositions for a 
common work that the Council may pursue 
next year. This motion was seconded by 
Mrs. Holman, and unanimously carried. 

The meeting adjourned, leaving in the 
minds of the friends and delegates in at- 
tendance, a new realization of the force 
and beauty of the ‘‘Council Idea,” and an 
added sense of the unity in diversity of 
the many phases of thought and method 
which the Council represents. CC. B. H. 
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WOMEN’S ADVANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


At the recent graduation ceremonies of 
the University of Edinburgh, seven 
women were ‘‘capped” for the degree of 
Master of Arts. The first woman to come 
up had taken her degree with first-class 
philosophical honors, and she received 
‘tan overwhelming ovation, ... but all 
were greeted with loud and sympathetic 
applause by professors, students, and the 
general public.” Prof. Butcher, who de- 
livered the graduation address, stated that 
the women students had proved their 
right to the privileges so recently granted 
by carrying off many of the trophies of 
war during this, their first session. In 
addition to many lesser distinctions in 
Mathematics and other subjects, they took 
first or second prizes in English, Greek, 
Physics, Logic, Moral Philosophy, Histo- 
ry, Fine Art, Education, and Music, while 
‘*the men students had shown in no grudg- 
ing spirit that they rejoiced in these suc- 
cesses.”” During the academic year just 
ended there were seventy matriculated 
women students at the University of 
Edinburgh, and fifty-two studying music, 
making 122 in all. The Council of the 
Edinburgh Association for the University 
Education of Women express their ‘‘con- 
tinued belief, after this experience, that 
under no other system could women stu- 





dents receive in Edinburgh instruction 
equal to that provided for men,” and ask 
for funds to open a hall of residence for 
women coming from the country. A more | 
unbiassed endorsement of the conjoint 
system is the action of the Governors of | 
the George Heriot Trust, who offer to 
women students requiring aid to graduate, 
eight scholarships of £30 each for three | 
years, for competition at the Edinburgh 
University Preliminary Examination in 
October.—N. Y. Nation. 
+e 
WOMEN’S MUSICAL CLUBS. 





CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 30, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Among the many notable gatherings of | 
women at the World’s Fair, the first con- 
vention of amateur musical clubs ever 
held in America, or probably in the 
world, should be mentioned in the repre- 
sentative paper of the sex, the WOMAN’ | 
JOURNAL. 

To Mrs. Theodore Thomas, presideut of | 
the Chicago Amateur Musical Club, is 
due the credit of originating this conven- 
tion, and of faithfully attending to the 
many requisite details during months past, 
communicating personally with the va- 
rious clubs and even with individual mem- 
bers, until at last a four-days’ program 
was perfected. No person, unless familiar 
by experience with such great move- 
ments, can at all realize the amount of 
labor and forethought entailed by such a 
gathering of musical forces, from East, 
West, North and South. 

The convention was a complete success, 
thereby reflecting credit upon Mrs. Thom- 
as and her able corps of assistants, and 
also upon the numerous performers who 
went through their partsso well. Among 
the ladies who assisted Mrs. Thomas 
were Mrs. Wm. 8S. Warren, Mrs. George 
B. Carpenter, Mrs. F. G. Hall, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Uhlmann, Mrs. Charles Haines, 
Mrs. H. H. Gardner, Miss Nina Gray 
Lunt, and Mrs. Francis King. , 

The convention dates were June 21, 22, 
23 and 24. The first to appear was the 
Ladies’ Musical Club, of Tacoma, Wash., 
and the national character of the conven- 
tion was manifested by the appearance of 
the Amateur Musical Club of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., as the next performers, The pro- 
gram was continued in the following or- 
der: Matinee Musical Club, La Fayette, 
Ind.; Ladies’ Choral Club, Newark, N. 
J.; Amateur Musica) Club, Chicago; 
Treble Clef Club, Missoula, Mont. ; Cecil- 
ian Society, Duluth, Minn.; Treble Clef 
Club, Philadelphia, Pa.; Amateur Musi- 
cal Club, Rock Island and Moline, II11.; 
Amateur Musical Club, Joliet, Il. ; Music 
Students’ Club, Davenport, Ia.; Rossini 
Club, Portland, Me.; Treble Clef Club, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; St. Cecilia Society, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Morning Choral 
Club, St. Louis, Mo.; Morning Musical 
Ciub, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Liebling Amateur 
Club, Chicago; Schubert Club, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Monday Music Club, Orange, N. 
J.; Mozart Club, Dayton, O.; Tuesday 
Musicale Club, Detroit, Mich. ; Kubinstein 
Club, Memphis, Tenn., Ladies’ Musical 
Club, Seattle, Wash.; Beethoven Club, 
Moline, Ill.; Music Club, Germantown, 
Pa. ; Ladies’ Musical Club, Cincinnati, O. ; 
Ladies’ Matinee Musicale, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; Philharmonic Society, Topeka, Kan. ; 
Amateur Musical Club, Ottawa, IIL; 
Ladies’ Musical Society, Independence, 
Iowa; Abbey-Cheney Amateurs, San Fran- | 
cisco, Cal.; Schumann Club, Brooklyn, | 
N. Y.; Wednesday Club, Harrisburg, Pa. ; 
Zoch Club, Minneapolis, Minn.; Men- | 
delssohn Club, Rockford, Il. | 
Ere the convention was over, it was | 
clear to every one that musical culture in | 
this country is far more wide-spread, and 
of a much higher order, than had been 
supposed. Even residents of localities re- 
mote from the art centres, as in the State 
of Washington, aroused enthusiasm in the 
audience that filled Recital Hall, in the 
Music Building, by their excellent rendi- 
tion of classical numbers, both vocal and 
instrumental. Theodore Thomas himself 
was extremely pleased and surprised to 
hear so much fine amateur work. 

A resolution of thanks, for the efforts of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas in arranging for 
this convention among the many features 
of the Fair, was offered by Mrs. Edwin 
F. Uhl, president of the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., club, and was unanimously carried 
by a rising vote. Although none of the 
clubs could be present in full numbers, 
the work of each was effectively shown. | 
It is hoped that this convention may be | 
followed by similar ones, showing, as it | 
did, to each club, what is being done by 
other clubs far and wide, and stimulating | 
them to more active endeavor, with an | 
increased knowledge of methods. 

More than half of the performers were 
married women, which proves that wed- 
lock does not always put an end to the | 
accomplishments of girlhood. It did so | 
in the past more than it does in the pres- | 
ent era, and far more than it will in the | 
twentieth century. 

An informal reception was tendered to | 











| reception of the latter, she says: 
the lapse of nearly thirty years I cannot 


the visiting members of clubs, whether 
performers or not, in the Woman's Build- 
ing, on June 23, and each and every one 
was cordially taken by the hand by Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, that lovely lady who is 
even better looking than her pictures. 
Genuine Ceylon tea was served in the 
model kitchen, by Ceylonese men and 
women in costume, and each guest was 
presented with a souvenir napkin. 
CLARA SPALDING BROwN, 
a _— = 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A paper entitled ‘“‘The Gates Ajar— 
Twenty-five Years After,” in the May 
North American Review, shows that Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward holds the same 
opinions to-day that she did when she 
wrote “Gates Ajar.” Speaking of the 
“After 


recall without emotion the letters which 
fell like the drops of a storm upon the 
author of the little book which has served 
as a text for these pages. They were the 
letters of the bereaved—from all countries, 
all ages, all sorts and conditions of men. 
They came with the deep, black margins 
that told their story before the seal was 
broken. They came with pages half 
illegible from the stains of tears.” There 
were nearly ten thousand of these letters, 
all of which Mrs. Ward recently des- 
troyed. 

A volume of poems by Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson and his wife, Mary Thacher Hig- 
ginson, will be published next fall. 

More than fifty women sat down at the 
recent ‘*‘Literary Ladies’ Dinner” at the 
Criterion, in London—a banquet of annual 
occurrence now become famous. Every- 
thing was original about the feast—even 
to the menu, on which were quaint de- 
signs of imps and ink-bottles. This year 
Miss Mathilde Blind sat at the head of 
the table and made the speech of the 
evening. One interesting feature of her 
remarks was her advocacy of making 
Christina Rossetti Poet -Laureate. 

The brilliant paper on ‘Famous Modern 
Italian Women,” written by Fannie 
Aymar Matthews for a recent number of 
Harper's Bazar, has been received with 
great favor in Italy. Miss Matthews was 
delighted the other day by a message of 
appreciation from Her Majesty Queen 
Margherita, who gave her personal con- 
sent for the use of her photograph among 
the illustrations which accompanied the 
article, and who expressed herself as 
highly pleased with the treatment here 
given to her countrywomen. 

Mrs. Annie Besant is writing her auto- 
biography in the London Weekly Sun. 

The second volume of Harper & Broth- 
ers ‘‘Distaff Series” of books written, com- 
piled, designed, and made by women, will 
soon be issued under the title, ‘‘The Liter- 
ature of Philanthropy.” Its editor is 
Frances A. Goodale. 

A new book dealing with ‘*The Philan- 
thropic Work of Women,” edited by the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, is being im- 
ported by the Scribners. The list of 
authors of papers treating of various 
phases of the work includes many distin- 
guished names besides that of the editor: 
Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. Molesworth, Honor- 
able Maude Stanley, Countess Compton, 
Mrs. Charles Garnett, Lady Jeune, Mrs. 
Malleson, Lady Victoria Lambton, Mrs. 
Gilbert (Rosa Mulholland), Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey, and others. F. M. A. 





+o 
Prof. Koch, of Berlin, the discoverer of 
the so-called consumption cure, has 
recently, it is said, secured a divorce from 
his wife, a very estimable woman, and has 
married an actress, telling his friends that 
if they want his society in future it must 
always include that of the present ‘‘Frau 
doctor.” Berlin has made no outspoken 
objection, but in the little Harz mountain 
village of Clausthal, where Prof. Koch 
was born and where he has been regarded 
as the man who sheds the greatest glory 
on the place, his conduct has raised con- 
siderable commotion. Within a few weeks 
500 women of that village—‘‘women of 
the mass,” as they are called, many of 
them miners’ wives—went in a body to 
the place where a tablet had for some 
years marked the birth spot of this illus- 
trious citizen, and with their own hands 
tore it down and put it away, saying, 
“they would have no man honored in 
Clausthal who had so dishonored his own 
wife.” Would that more women would 
go and do likewise! 
Seareagienaiiieicents 


WOMEN IN CURIOUS CALLINGS. 


Some of the positions held by American 
women are indeed curious; for instance, 
in Buffalo a woman runs a street cleaning 
bureau; in Kansas City a woman is the 
head of the fire department; a Louisville 
lady makes special shopping expeditions 
to Paris; another in New York makes 
flat-furnishing a business ; still another in 
New Hampshire is president of a street 
railway company; while Chicago has a 
woman embalmer. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
BILLY’S INDEPENDENCE. 


BY HAL OWEN. 


‘“‘Does your mother boss you much?” 

‘Yes, she just follows a fellow up the 
whole time. The way she does makes me 
tired. I wish she would let me alone.” 

“That’s what I wish, too. Now about 
this Fourth of July business. I don’t 
see how we are going to have any fun at 
all. You see, a woman doesn’t know 
what fun is, in the first place, and she is 
bound to object to anything boys call 
fun.” 

‘*How about your governor? ” 

“Father? Oh, he’s after me, too, right 
smart. You’d think that fathers would 
know better about boys, from having 
been boys themselves, but they forget 
everything except the tricks. They find 
them out every time, sure pop.” 

“It’s pretty tough. They won't let me 
have a gun, not even a pistol, think it 
queer I spend so much on ice-cream and 
soda-water, say it’s all nonsense to put 
up a pile of money on fire-works, think I 
ought never to forget anything, and just 
be a born ‘prig.’ ” 

“The Fourth is Independence Day. 
Let’s strike for our liberties!” 

**Good, I am with you.” 

‘*How shall we do it?” 

‘**You tell.’ 

‘Easier said than done.” 

Billy Mason gave a long, low whistle, 
gave a long whittle, shifted on the fence- 
rail where he and his friend, George Bass, 
were sitting, then concluded: ‘‘Let’s 
declare our independence first, then take 
the liberty.” 

‘All right, that’s fair. I’lidoit. That 
means we will say we want todo as we 
please on the Fourth, and that we mean 
to; or words to that effect!” 

‘Go gently. We shall be sure to have 
trouble if we are too fresh. Fact is, the 
folks usually plan a lark of some kind for 
the Fourth. Come to think of it, I am 
not sure but that I had better fall in with 
the rest.” 

‘‘Pshaw, now you be firm in our own 
cause! We must begin right off, too.” 

‘*Well, here goes, then,” said Billy, 
slipping down from the perch, and strik- 
ing an attitude: ‘Whereas, when in the 
course of human events it becomes neces- 
sary 10, etc., etc. Three cheers for lib- 
erty?” 

Hearty applause by Mr. Mason, who 
had just come up, took the boys by sur- 
prise. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Are you re- 
hearsing for the celebration?” 

The boys looked a trifle sheepish, and 
cooled down somewhat. Mr. Mason knew 
there was ‘something in the wind. He 
asked no questions, however; but as he 
and Billy walked on towards home to- 
gether, he tried to draw him out a little 
as to his plans. As he did so, he realized 
how rarely he came in touch with his 
boy, and quietly resolved to become bet- 
ter acquainted with him, and win his 
confidence. This could not be done at 
once, and he only succeeded this time 
so far as to discover that Billy was very 
anxious and determined to have his own 


“Ill tell you what, Billy,” said his 
father, as they reached the house, ‘‘I have 
some plans for the Fourth as well as you. 
Suppose we talk them over together this 
evening.” 

Billy winced. Well enough he knew 
that the only right thing to do was to 
respond to his father’s suggestion, but 
what would the boys say? There was 
more power in that, after all. He had so 
long heeded what the boys said, he had 
not the courage to back out from them 
now; so after supper, when George 
whistled, he said something about step- 
ping out for a moment, and joined his com- 
panions, not returning till late in the 
evening. 

Mr. Mason was a little hurt by this, and 
he and his wife had a long, serious talk 
as to what could be done to interest their 
boy, for they had no dearer object in life 
than his welfare. First they talked over 
a plan for a charming little trip of a week, 
then a camping party, then a lawn féte. 
Finally they concluded that probably any 
of these things would only make him more 
selfish and discontented; for he had of 
late been too much inclined to find fault, 
to rebel, and to make himself generally 
disagreeable. Perhaps it would be a good 
idea to give him his own way for a while, 
and let him learn his own foolishness by 
experience. Consequently, the next 
morning Mr. Mason said: 

‘*‘Well, my son, I presume you arranged 
all your affairs to your own satisfaction 
last evening. Your mother and I have 
made our plans so they will not interfere 
at all, I think. We shall leave town for 
a week or so, as we think it is always 


we shall close the house, and give the 
servantsa vacation. We leave to-morrow. | 
You do your packing, etc., to-day.” | 

Poor Billy felt as though the earth had | 
slipped away from him, somehow. fn 
spite of the bracing the boys had given | 
him the previous evening, he had almost 
half made up his mind to come around to | 
his father, so he felt a little dazed now. 
However, he swelled with pride to think 
how he could lord it over the other boys, 
who were anticipating some difficulty in | 
getting their liberty. 

When he really came to make his 
definite plans, he was not a little puzzled 
as to several points. 
he pack? what things would he want? | 
Above all, where should he go? He sought 
counsel several times of his mother, but | 
she seemed entirely indifferent, absorbed | 
in her own affairs. She only replied: | 
‘*You know best, Billy. It is so good for | 
you to be entirely independent.” | 

His father had given him fifteen dollars, 
which was to cover his entire expenses 
for ten days. Thisseemeda fortune. He 
considered the question of boarding at the 
hotel, thinking it would impress the boys ; 
but, on ascertaining that the lowest price 
was one dollar and a half per day, he 
concluded that he would prefer the 
‘*European plan.”’ That would be better, | 
anyway. He could have just what he | 
wanted, and all he wanted. 

It did seem very queer to be left all to 
himself the next morning, after saying 
‘*goodbye” to his father and mother. He 
felt a tittle sober, and he thought they 
looked so, too; but he put a bold face on 
the situation, and went to several stores 
to look at things he thought of buying, for 
he felt that fifteen dollars would get 
almost everything he wanted. He wasa 
little chagrined to find he couldn’t afford 
to get the gun he desired, but consoled 
himself by ordering all the fire-works he 
wanted. Hedidn‘t ask the price of every- 
thing, that was such a ‘‘small” way of 
doing ; he simply selected and ordered, tell- 
ing the dealer to make out the bill, and he 
would pay it when he called for the goods. 
He had intended to have the goods sent, 
but he suddenly realized that he had no 
address to give, as he had not yet settled 
where he would stay. 

It was dinner time. He knew that 
pretty well by his feelings. He would 
just drop into the ‘‘Columbia” restaurant 
for this meal. It was a great relief not 
to be told to wash his hands, or comb 
his hair, or to observe various mat- 
ters of table etiquette that his ‘‘cranky” 
parents insisted upon. He ordered soup, 
roast lamb, peas, mashed potatoes, cro- 
quettes, a glass of cream, strawberry 
short-cake and ice-cream. He ate it all, 
and felt ‘‘real good.” He was just con- 
sidering how much better it was to have 
such a meal than the simpler one his 
mother usually provided at noon, when 
he glanced at the bill—$1.25—goodness, 
that was a mistake! No, it was all 
straight. Well, he had better go to the 
hotel at once. But no, he couldn’t do it. 
What should he do? Of all .things he 
couldn’t think of going to a cheap board- 
ing-house. Never mind, he would attend 
to the matter later in the day; so he paid 
his bill and walked out. Going into a 
large store to look at a handsome pocket- 
book, he was attracted by some very 
sweet music-boxes. The clerk was a good 
salesman, and he “sold” Billy. He was 
persuaded to consider what a beautiful 
entertainment it would afford the boys at 
his room, and then what a fine present it 
would be for his mother on her return. 
She would be delighted with it, and with 
her son’s thoughtfulness. He bought it, 
and paid for it—only three dollars. 
Where should it be sent! Well, never 
mind; he would call for it about six | 
o’clock. 

This room matter must be settled. 
Walking up a side street, he noticed a | 
card—‘Furnished Rooms.” Going in, he 
found an old lady who agreed to let him | 
have a room for ten days for two dollars. | 
So he paid in advance, and went to get | 
his baggage. He gave several of the boys | 
his address, inviting them to drop in that | 
evening. How fine such independence | 
was! No one to interfere. The room 
was rather small; there was nothing in 
it but a single bed and wash-stand with 
a newspaper cover and a chair, and when 
he had added his trunk, the music-box, | 
and the package of fire-works—which, by 
the way was not as surprisingly large as | 
the bill—when all these things were | 
entered, there was not as much room as | 
might be desired for company. But they 
came all the same; lots of them, till the 
landlady came up and said she did not keep 
a reception house, and would the young | 
gentlemen please step down. This was 
dreadfully mortifying. However, Billy 
kept George all night, that they might 
get up early in the morning of the great 
Independence Day to fire their crackers. 














pleasant to have a little change at this 
season. Of course, you would prefer to | 





This fun was objected to by some of the 
lodgers, and the objection was sustained 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | board, and be perfectly independent; so | by the landlady, who, later in the day, 
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declared she would not have fire-works in 
her house, and bundled the whole lot out 
of the window, which occasioned an ex- 
plosion, calling out the fire department, 
and threatening arrest for the unhappy 
owner. 

George offered hospitality for the out- 
cast, who consoled himself by giving a 
soda-water treat all around. They went | 
to the Park to see the celebration that | 
evening, but there was an awful crowd, | 
and not much fun. The night was spent | 
with George. After breakfast next | 
morning, there was nothing said about 
his staying any longer, and he did not | 





What clothes should | know what in the world todo. Of course ze Mawr, Pa., 


he had plenty of friends, but he did not 
feel like begging hospitality. A new 
light had come to him in a conversation | 
he had overheard between George’s | 
father and mother. 

‘*‘Where in the world are that boy’s | 
parents?” 

‘**Gone off for a trip.” 

‘*Who is taking care of him?” 

‘*He is taking care of himself.” 

“Queer! Let him doit then. I see no 
reason why we should be bothered with 
him. The place for children is at home.” 

Billy’s last quarter was spent on the 
fifth day of his ‘tindependence.” His best 
suit was nearly ruined, for he had worn 
it indiscriminately. He was dirty and 
utterly forlorn. What joy it would be if 
he could only go home, and have his 


| pete. Fellowships (value 
| English, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance 





father make him do something, and have 
his mother take care of him. Oh dear! | 

Uncle Hugh had been let into the plot, | 
and commissioned to keep a quiet eye on 
the boy, and not let him suffer. Meeting ' 
Billy in his dejection, he saw his time had 
come, so he offered to give him some work 
by which he could earn his living till his 
father and mother should return from 
their holiday. 

Thus, Mr. Independence, after having 
learned the lesson of how easily money 
goes, had the opportunity of realizing 
how hard it comes. The whole experience 
was a lesson remembered all his life, and 
now he would like to have all boys 
understand that ‘‘being bossed” by your 
father and mother, and being under home 
restriction, is on the whole the best thing 
in the world for a fellow. 

True independence is having the right 
to do right, and not to do just as you 
please without regard to the rights of 
others. 


——____ eo 


HUMOROUS. 


Wanted: askilful dentist to fill the teeth 
of a gale. 


A druggist who has opened a new store 
at the South End advertises: ‘Arnica, 
sticking plaster, splints, bandages and 
other baseball goods.” 


Extracts from a Novel: ‘*The notary, 
meanwhile. as is his custom, walked up 
and down the garden, with his hands on 
his back, eagerly perusing a newspaper.” 
—Fliegende Blitter. 


The Pastor—Miss Ethel, you should be 
engaged in some missionary work. Miss 
Ethel—Oh, I am, and have been for some 


time past. The Pastor—I’m so gratified 
to hear you say so. In what field are you 
engaged? Miss Ethel (proudly)—I’m 


teaching my parrot not to swear.— Puck. 


The Pillar of Safety. Before the erec- 
tion of the new university buildings in 
Jena, the professors held their lectures in 
public halls scattered all over the town. 
In one of these halls, where the professor 
of theology used to hold forth, there 
stood a pillar. At the close of the session 
the students applied to the professor for 
their certificates of attendance. The latter 
remarked to one of the young men, ‘But, 
my dear sir, I never saw you at any of 
my lectures!” ‘Oh, Herr Professor, I 
always sat behind the pillar.” ‘Strange!’ 
wasthe reply. ‘‘Youare the fourth who 
professes to have sat regularly behind the 
pillar.”— Tiigliche Rundschau. 


‘*‘Am I to understand then, Miss Quill- 





cutter,” said the young man, nervously, | 
pacing back and forth over the bearskin | 
doormat, ‘‘that all is over between us? | 
Are all the attentions I have showered | 
upon you during the past six months—the 
theatre tickets, the pa ee the moonlight 
rides—are all as nothing? May I ask | 
why, after all these evidences of my great 
love, you choose to return my ring and | 
declare that you never can consent to | 
become my wife?” 
‘*You may,” replied the fair young crea- 
ture, as she slowly arose to her full 
height. ‘‘Listen, James Wildboy. Yes- | 
terday afternoon at 4.30 you were sitting | 
in a Broadway horse-car.”’ 
“IT was,” he muttered, a slight pallor | 
overspreading his face. 
‘“*Every seat was taken,’’ she went on. | 
“The car stopped. A woman entered, | 


and for fourteen blocks she stood up | * 


while you were reading your paper. Do—” | 

But, with a wild, despairing cry, James | 
Wildboy disappeared into the gathering | 
darkness, and as his figure shot out of the | 
open door, she shrieked after him : | 

“Yes, James Wildboy, I was that 
woman.”—JLife. 
| 








THE peop!e quickly recognize merit, and | 
this is the reason the sales of Hood's | 
Sarsaparilla are continually increasing. 
Try it. | 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or 
glass package with every purchase, 



















EDUCATIONAL. 


A COLLEGE 

FOR WOMEN. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE 
ten miles from Philadelphia. 
flers graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, 
Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, including Gothic and Old High 
German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy, 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com- 
$525) in Greek, Latin, 





Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, an 
Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accom- 
modate all Sao for admission. For Program 
address as above. 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 











Special Sale 


OF ARTISTIC 


WALL 
PAPERS. 


WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from last season, 
We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 
best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 
than any other house in New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
! ext Door to Washington Street. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and uccompanied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8, E, BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out, 


UNITY, 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 








in religion. 





A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


Sixteen quarto pages each week, 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, 
a review of current events and re- 
ligious and _ sociological literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 


EDITED 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 
in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 
Unity Publishing Company 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Publishers of Liberal Literature. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epxau D. Cueney. With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works 

Cloth, $3.00, 

Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in maki boo: 
exceedingly readable, and free } —— oe 
that makes up a great part of so man Lg +y hies. 
mS vere is aes an en account of the Tite and 

oO e scu. r, bat a t 
politically and artistically - Boston as™ ae 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 











By Evizapetu Hype Botume. Cloth, $1.25. 


Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliable, th 
author gives in this book the results of nearly thirty 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws t 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
to the friends of the race. No one anxious for the 
unity and welfaro of the American State can afford 
to neglect her testimony. 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 
By Rev. F. M. Spracus. Cloth, $1.75. 


“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most compre 
hensive indictment of our | yy system of business 
that has yet appeared. It is a summary not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better, 
of the literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nothing less than a radical change in 
We ipptheds which have hitherto dominat the 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Purt- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UNpERWoopD, LL.D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes ; 


“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin 
for he has an unusual pleasure in front of him, an 
he may well envy me, for I have read it twice.” It isa 
charming book. 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HAaRrietTE R. SHaT- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, is 
especially prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as possible,--contaizing all 
the minute details of presiding, of debating, of 
ey motions, of voting, etc., etc..—while at the 

me it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others : 
she General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 
The Maine State Federationof Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (IU.) Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 
wie? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


tt 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and The 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 

The Boston Political Class. 
Pm y Club, and The Woman Suffrage League 

The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 

The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn,'Mass, 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


At Canton 





Junction, Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


Making them the most elastic of all Textile 
Fabrics, and are for the following uses: 


MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 
MATTRESS PADS, 


FILLING FOR CUSHIONS, 


All of the above taking the place of the best 
curled horse hair, also, the well known 


STAIR PADS, AND TABLE 
PADDING. 


Order through your Dry Goods and Furniture 
dealer. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently | ted to the busi centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stati and st landi 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 














BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price. 
Location central to largest retail stores and places of 
musement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 





The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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Letters containing remittances and relating to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express €0.'s yy! Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at tne risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


BASKET PICNIC. 

The basket picnic, to which the State Associa- 
tion and the Leagues have been invited by the 
Waltham League, will be held at Forest Grove, 
Waltham, Mass., July 19. A boat for the grove 
leaves Moody Street bridge.at 10.30 A.M., 12 
noon, 2 P. M., and every hour thereafter. Fare 
on boat, 10 cents, round trip ticket. 

By rare good fortune Mrs. Ormiston Chant 
will be there. Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell, 
and local speakers are engaged. Mrs. Liver- 
more also gives hope that she may be present. 
Everybody will carry lunch. A very pleasant 
time is expected. 


+o 
OUR LEGISLATORS FOR 1894. 


When we remember that five votes 
changed would have given the Massachu- 
setts House of Representative a majority 
for municipal suffrage for women, and 
that the Township Suffrage Bill for 
women, in Illinois, failed because five men 
failed to keep their word, it is easily seen 
how important it is to make even this 
small number of votes count on the right 
side. Now is the time to do this. 

The candidates for the next session of 
the Legislature are soon to be selected. 
The preliminary arrangements are being 
made. The man who, according to cus- 
tom, is to be returned for next winter, 
should be interviewed at once. If he has 
any doubt about the justice of municipal 
suffrage for women, reason with him. 
Supply him with literature, make him 
see what it would be to him to be with- 
out a vote in the interest of the town or 
city where he lives. If he cannot be con- 
vinced, there is only one thing to be done, 
and that is, if possible, to defeat him. 

When the candidate is to be a new man, 
his opinion on woman suffrage should be 
ascertained, and according to what this 
is, he should be helped or hindered in the 
matter of his election. If the voters will 
attend to this as they would do if it were 
they who were without votes, we can 
easily have the needed majority in both 
branches of the Legislature in favor of 
municipal suffrage for women. 

Already such action is being taken in 
some representative districts, as Iam glad 
to find. But it should be done every- 
where, and done at once. Women can 
help by seeing the men who wish to be 
candidates. There is a great change in 
favor of suffrage for women. There is 
no doubt that it is a near ‘‘coming event,” 
and no man henceforth will risk anything 
in his political future by supporting it. 

L, 3. 


— 
IN PLAIN BLACK AND WHITE. 


There is often doubt about the truth 
of what is called history. But about 
the facts of the Illinois Legislature, at its 
last session, in the case of the bill for 
township suffrage for women, there can 
never be a doubt. 

Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, with 
refreshing frankness, has published the 
facts in the JIlinois Suffragist. She spent 
much time and strength in a vain en- 
deavor (vain this time but helpful for 
the future) to secure the passage of the 
Township Suftrage bill. The facts are all 
in her possession. She has set them down 
in plain black and white. She credits the 
helpers who went with, or aided her. She 
gives the ‘troll of honor.” There are the 
names of those who voted, as they said 
they would, in support of the bill. She 
publishes the names of the men who 
dodged, of those who promised to vote 
for the bill and then did not. Some of 
the promises were before witnesses, and 
others were written promises. The men 
who broke them cannot escape the history 
they made. 

After publishing names and facts on 
both sides, Mrs. MeCulloch says: 

But the dishonor of the bill’s defeat 
rests particularly on the five men who 
promised, and then evaded every oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling their promise. Chival- 
rous men and loyal women ought to 
know these facts, and then decide whether 
promise-breakers are fit to make our laws. 

I denounce this action, or non-action, 
as treacherous and unmanly. Keep these 
men at home in the future. 

If any who read this desire to know 
how their Representatives would have 
voted if it had n allowed to come to a 
vote, write me and I can tell you, for we 
interviewed every one of the twc hundred 
and four legislators, and have kept a 
record of what they said. Now is the 





time to begin work on the next Legisla- 
ture, for you must plan to send up honest, 
progressive men, or we will again meet 
similar defeat. 


She signs herself, Yours, faint but pur- 
suing, 


CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 


When we have enough women like Mrs. 
McCulloch, who will give time and work 
and expense to aid their cause, faint- 
hearted and false legislators will yield 
before them. The number of such women 
grows larger day by day. Surely we shall 
reap, but we must work. L. 8. 


~2> 
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COMERS AND GOERS. 


We have had with us lately Miss E. D. 
Hanscom, fresh from Yale College, and 
enthusiastic over the rich opportunities 
for study afforded by that dignified insti- 
tution. Mrs. Phebe S. Beeman, the cheer- 
ful expounder and exemplar of women’s 
rights in Methodist conferences, appeared 
with three children, rosy and vigorous as 
herself. Mrs. H. A. Keyser, of NewYork 
city, a warm advocate and helper of work- 
ing women’s clubs, was here, and Miss 
Wendell, of New Hampshire, president of 
the Dover W. C. T. U., on her way to 
study the methods of the Y. W. C. A. 
here. Most affectionately welcomed was 
our faithful friend, Miss Harriet Lemist, 
who has apparently taken a new lease of 
life after her long and serious illness. 
Her charming niece, Mrs. Wheelock, came 
in to meet her, direct from the sacred 
precincts of the Mayflower Club; yet the 
pillars of both societies stood firm. Eager 
for English letters, but overflowing with 
love and goodwill for all America, Mrs. 
Chant came Monday, with her fair young 
daughter. “Oh,” she said, ‘‘I have a title 
now. They think at the West that L. 
Ormiston Chant means ‘Lady,’ ” and she 
told laughingly how, as she stood by 
Lady Aberdeen’s side, an eager woman 
pushed forward, saying, ‘‘Lady Aberdeen, 
will you please introduce me to Lady Or- 
miston Chant?’ And the countess, with 
a twinkle in her eye, did so. The merry 
ripple of talk sank into pathos as she 
spoke of a Kansas woman whom she had 
met on a railroad car, the first the poor 
woman had ever entered. Fifteen years 
before she had gone in an ox-team to her 
husband’s home, and this was her first 
outing. ‘‘Oh! her poor hands,” said Mrs. 
Chant, ‘‘what a story they told of cease- 
less, painful labor through those weary 
years! Never on one of our ‘navvies’ did I 
see such hands as those, but she was work- 
ing for something that our navvies never 
gain. Truly, those Kansas women have 
earned their freedom.’’ Bright-eyed Mrs. 
Billings, active daughter of the veteran 
abolitionist, Rev. Mr. Whitney, was glad 
to be assured of Mrs. Chant’s presence at 
the Forest Grove picnic at Waltham, July 
19, to which she was sending out invita- 
tions. Mrs. Livermore made a timely 
call, and was moved to say that she might 
possibly appear there, too. Dr. Helen 
Webster, of Wellesley, also among Mrs. 
Stone’s callers, studied appreciatively the 
valuable ‘Statistics of Women’’ collected 
by Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, and now con- 
spicuous on our walls. Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer,who always, by the way, suggests 
the common saying of ‘‘choice goods in 
small packages,” came in raptures over 
the glories of the Great Fair. Miss E. F. 
Blunt, one of the Milford suffragists who 
met such opposition to their right to vote 
at the last town election, gave a graphic 
description of standing for three hours, 
with other registered women voters, 
moved here and there, badgered, but 
steadfast, until perseverance conquered, 
and the field was won. CO. W. 
+e 


SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS’ HAPPEN- 
INGS. 











Editors Woman's Journal : 
The National-American Woman Suffrage 





Association has headquarters in the 
Woman’s Building during the World’s | 
Fair, and numbers of friends and visitors 
make a pilgrimage there every day, where 
they register, and receive leaflets, and | 
copies of the suffrage papers. We hope 
soon to have petition for X VIth Amend- 
ment for them to sign, and small copies of 
it to carry away with them, together with 
portraits of Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Stanton, and 
Miss Anthony. 

High above all else on our side of the 
room hangs the Wyoming Flag, with its 
one star, and under that the words, 
‘‘Woman Suffrage,”’ in large gilt letters, 
blocked with blue. Lower hangs a smaller 
sign with the words, ‘‘National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association.” On one 
side a large star to represent Wyoming, 
and two smaller ones to represent Kansas 
and Michigan, the two States which now 
have municipal suffrage for women. 
These stars call forth many questions, and 
you may be sure that 1 take pleasure in 
explaining the meaning of them to all who 
ask, and to many who do not. 

Large portraits of our honorary presi- 





dents and president have been promised 


us to hang in a group over the desk. At 
present the only portraits we have are 
those of Paulina Wright Davis and Eliza- 
beth Buffum Chace, of Rhode Island. 
These were sent by the R. I. W. S. A. 

We have many leaflets for distribution, 
and I hope that all college students and 
others wishing material for debates during 
the coming winter will call at the head- 
quarters, register, and go away armed 
with suffrage ammunition with which to 
slay the opponents. 

A number of people have made them- 
selves members of the Association, and 
our latest and youngest member is Murial 
Adelaide Jones, of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. Miss Nicholas Shaw received a tele- 
gram telling of the arrival of the little 
lady into this world of ours, and immedi- 
ately made her a member of the associa- 
tion, and sent her some suffrage leaflets. 
I prophesy that by the time the young 
lady is twenty-one years of age she will 
be able to vote for president as well as for 
mayor in Michigan. 

We have one unique method of distrib- 
uting woman suffrage sentiments here at 
the Fair. The lady who has charge of 
the typewriting exhibit of the blind in the 
Illinois Building was in, one morning, and 
said that if I would give her some woman 
suffrage sentiments, she would have them 
copied by the pupils, and given out by 
them to the visitors who were anxious to 
receive samples of their work. I thought 
this was an immensely bright idea, and 
gave her “Eminent Opinions.” I have 
since received samples of the work, and 
feel sure that many an innocent one may 
thereby become entangled into believing 
in woman suffrage without knowing the 
reason why. 

In one of the corridors a voting booth 
is being opened, and men and women are 
asked to express an opinion at the ballot 
box as to what flower they wish to have 
made the National emblem. When these 
votes are all collected, the lady in charge, 
Mrs. Cantrell, of Kentucky, is going to 
try to have the vote legalized by Congress. 

The JOURNAL, Column, and Tribune are 
all represented here by able women, and 
seem to be securing many subscribers. 

Lucy E. ANTHONY, 
Space 31, Organization Room, Woman's Build- 
ing, Chicago, July 10, 1893. 
———_+or—— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT WORLD'S FAIR. 


During the World’s Congress on Gov- 
ernment, August 7— 14, arrangements 
have been made for six woman suffrage 
meetings in the large halls, and in rooms 
2 and 3, each seating 700 persons. Two of 
these meetings will be in the morning, 
two in the afternoon, and two in the even- 
ing. On Monday afternoon Rev. Anna 
Shaw is announced ; on Tuesday afternoon, 
in the Hall of Columbus, Mrs. Lucy Stone 
and Susan B. Anthony; on Wednesday 
afternoon, in hall 3,Alice Stone Blackwell ; 
on Friday afternoon Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Henry B. Blackwell, Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, and Samuel Gompers. 

ve a ie 


FEDERAL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Federal Suffrage Association will 
hold a Congress at Art Institute, Chicago, 
August 9. President Thomas Palmer, 
Hon. C. C. Bonner, and Rev. Olympia 
Brown have accepted invitations to de- 
liver addresses. 


+ >— 


CIRCULAR OF NEW YORK SUFFRAGISTS. 
DUNKIRK, JULY 10, 1893. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The following is a circular letter which 
we are sending to organizations, news- 
papers and politicians in New York State. 
It speaks for itself. If you think the 
suggestions of interest, please publish 
them, and urge all organizations at once 
to publicly express themselves upon this 
subject. Mrs. ELNORA M. Bascock, 


President Chautauqua Co. Political Equality 
Club. 

CIRCULAR. 

Dear Sir :—Your name has been given 
me as a person interested in philanthropic 
work and the cause of good government. 
I write to solicit your coéperation in a 
plan by which we hope to secure dele- 
gates to the coming constitutional con- 
vention who will favor reform move- 
ments, especially an amendment to our 
constitution making it possible to extend 
the right of franchise to women. [ am 
one of a committee representing 1,500 
men and women in Chautauqua County, 
banded together to work for the enfran- 
chisement of one-half the citizens of this 
State. We believe that the ballot in the 
hand of woman is the ‘Open Sesame” to 
all reforms, and that a federation of all 
reform forces at this time will result in 
giving them the ballot. Will you do all 
you can, individually and through the 
organizations with which you are con- 
nected, to influence the nomination of 
such men for members of the constitu- 
tional convention from your locality as 


are pledged to vote and work for this | 


amendment? Will you kindly send me 
the names of some of the leading politi- 
cians of your county? As soon as you 
can learn who are the probable candidates 
for members of the convention from your 
county, will you send me their names? 
Please read carefully the enclosed ‘‘Sug- 











gestions,’ and see if our plan of work 
meets with your approval; if so, let me 
beg of you personally to codperate with 
us in trying to get such an expression of 
the latent suffrage sentiment of this State, 
that no delegate can go into that conven- 
tion and say of any proposed suffrage 
amendment, ‘‘My constituency are not 
asking for it.” Any information you may 
give will only be used privately by the 
committee for the purpose of sending 
we or literature bearing on this one 
eme. 


+e 


TO THE WOMEN OF KANSAS. 

The school election takes place on the 
last Thursdayin July. Have you thought 
about it? The election of competent 
school officers is certainly an important 
matter, and ought to engage the atten- 
tion of every good citizen. 

This year the fact of the pending amend- 
ment gives the vote of the women in the 
school election a greater significance. If 
women voters neglect to use this degree 
of the suffrage they will give weight to 
the charge that women do not appreciate 
the franchise and do not desire it, and 
thus they will themselves injure the 
chances of the adoption of the pending 
woman suffrage amendment. Everybody 
who wants Kansas women admitted to 
full citizenship waits anxiously to hear 
that the women in your school district 
have attended the school meeting in large 
numbers. Speak to your neighbors at 
once about the matter and urge them to 
take it in hand. LAURA M. JOHNS, 

President of the K. E. S. A. 
Bina A, OTIS, 
President Woman's Progressive Political League. 


or 


LETTER FROM FRANCES WILLARD. 


LONDON, JULY 6, 1893. 
Editors Woman’ s Journal: 

Our beloved Mrs. Letitia Youmans, of 
Canada, pioneer and leader of White 
Ribbon forces in that country, was, as 
you know, smitten by inflammatory rheu- 
matism five years ago. From that time 
she has been totally unable to do any- 
thing whatever for her own support, and 
by the advice and invitation of the W. C. 
T. U. of the province of Ontario, she has 
dictated to friends the story of her life 
and work, also the remarkable lectures 
entitled ‘‘Haman’s License” and ‘‘Nehe- 
miah Building the Walls,” which she had 
delivered to immense audiences through- 
out the United States and Canada. This 
book is the record of eighteen years of 
one of the most efficient temperance ad- 
vocates of the century, and is full of 
suggestion for those who are now in the 
field. The price of the book is $1, and 
postal money orders should be sent to 
Mrs. Youmans, 19 Metcalf Street, 'Toron- 
to, Can. 

It is my earnest hope that many will 
send for the book, not only on account of 
its value to themselves, but because its 
sale is the only dependence of the author 
to meet current needs, and to accumulate 
a fund for her advancing years. Those 
engaged in the liquor traffic stand by 
each other, and surely we who profess a 
higher code of ethics and religion must 
not fail each other in time of need. 
Therefore*I make this earnest appeal, 
confident that it will arouse the kind 
sympathy and friendly action of my com- 
rades in the holy war. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
ADDRESS OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 





DoRSET, VT., JULY 6, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I have had inquiries lately for the ad- 
dress of Miss Anna Ella Carroll. 

She and her sister have lately moved to 
718 21st Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Please insert her new address, as some 
friends may desire to assist her pecuniarily, 
owing to the appeals we have made in the 
JOURNAL on her behalf. 
gradually failing. It will not be long that 
any assistance can be given. Owing toa 
severe and protracted illness last year, 
Mary Carroll lost the government ap- 
pointment that she had held for nine 
years, and it is therefore a particularly 
anxious time for them. 

$8. ELLEN BLACKWELL. 


oven +o 


PHARMACY FOR WOMEN. 


—_— 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK., JULY 5, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journai : 

A few weeks ago the State Pharma- 
ceutical Association of Arkansas held its 
annual meeting in this city. At thesame 
time, andin an adjoining room, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church of the United States held its 
session. 


The woman question came up almost | 


simultaneously in both bodies. After a 
lorg debate, the woman delegate obtained 
her seat in the Assembly, and the world 
still moves! 

One morning, when the galleries of the 
druggists’ meeting hall were filled with 
Presbyterian delegates, the woman ques- 
tion came up among the druggists, in a 
paper advocating ‘‘Women in Pharmacy,” 


She is 78, and | 





by Mr. E. N. Hart, a prominent pharma- 
cist of Pine Bluff, Ark., who was subse- 
quently elected President of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Hart is a younger scion of a 
Southern Democratic family, and a repre- 
| sentative Southern Democrat of the ‘‘after 
the war” period. His paper advocating 
| the profession of pharmacy for women 
| was well received, and was ordered 
printed in the proceedings. Before the 
| subject was passed, Dr. John B. Bond, of 
| this city, » regular old-fashioned Confed- 
| erate soldier (who is not just as sorry for 
his political sins as he ought to be), took 
the floor and made a ringing ‘‘off-hand” 
speech in behalf of the rights of women. 
The doctor is well known in pharmaceuti- 
cal circles from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and his opinion will have weight. 
AN EQUAL SUFFRAGE DEMOCRAT. 
usin 
COLLEGE WOMEN. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz will be held in 
Chicago, during the week beginning July 
17, 1893, at which time the sessions of the 
Educational Congresses will be held, 
Miss Marion Talbot, of the University of 
Chicago, is the secretary. Through the 
courtesy of the University of Chicago, 
Kelly Hall, one of the women’s dormito- 
ries, has been secured for the exclusive 
use of the Association, from Monday, July 
17, at noon, to Monday, July 24. The 
price of furnished rooms, with care, will 
be as follows: Rooms with one single 
bed, $10; rooms with a double bed, $15; 
rooms with two single beds, $17; cots, 
$6. The exhibit of the Association is 
installed in Section K (South Gallery) of 
the Department of Liberal Arts, Manu- 
facturers’ Building, where two hundred 
and fifty square feet of space have been 
assigned to it. Thesocial headquarters is 
established in the Organization Room of 
the Women’s Building, where all mem- 
bers in attendance are requested to regis- 
ter on their arrival in the city. 


The Ohio Branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnze met in Cleveland, 
June 19. Anaddress on Fellowship Work 
was given by Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Hel- 
mer, of Chicago. The General Associa- 
tion now offers two Fellowships annually 
—one for American study and one for 
European. Mrs. Ruth Gentry, who last 
year held the European Fellowship, was 
admitted to the University of Berlin as a 
member” allowed to attend lectures and 
take part in the regular work. Officers 
for the Ohio branch were elected as fol- 
lows: Miss Emma M. Perkins, Vassar, 
was reélected president; Miss Francis 
Southworth, Vassar, secretary ; Miss Ethel 
Sowers, Boston University, treasurer. 
Committees were appointed to raise 
money for the Fellowship Fund, and to 
investigate the question, ‘‘Women as 
Wage Earners.”’ 


The annual alumni address of the Mis- 
souri State University was delivered by 
Mrs. Sallie Gentry Elston, of Kansas 
City, before a large audience; and the 
alumni oration of the Kansas State Uni- 
versity was delivered by Mrs. Clara M. 
Perkins (°77), of Lawrence, before one of 
the largest audiences ever gathered in 
University Hall. 

Mrs. Smith, wife of Rev. Geo. B. Smith 
of the Anglo-Chinese College, Methodist 
Episcopal, at Foochoo, China, has been 
elected by the trustees to be president of 
the college until her husband's return. 


Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, of Spring- 
field, O., has been a member of the board 
of trustees of Buchtel College. 


During the past year Miss Marie A. 
| Kemp, °79, has been president of the 
| Swarthmore Alumni Association. This is 
| the first time in the brief history of this 
| co-educational college that one of its 
women graduates has been elected to this 
| office. She presided over the business 
meeting with remarkable ease and skill, 
and as ‘“‘toast-master’ at the annual 
Alumni banquet won high commendation. 
Miss Kemp is professor of German in the 
college. 
| Professor Belle A. Manstield, of De 
| Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., has 
just been elected dean or the School of 
| Art in that institution. 

Miss M. Annie Wythe, the newly elected 
| preceptress of Wesleyan Academy, so 
| well known to former students by her 

previous service at that institution, has 
| just received the degree of M. A. from 
| Lawrence University, Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin. 

The Woman’s Tribune says: 


| Mrs. Helen M. Gougar has been elected 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Hillsdale College, Michigan, of which in- 
stitution she is a graduate. She has also 
been made President of the Board of 
Women Commissioners who ure to raise 
350,000 with which to endow two chairs 
to be filled by women, who are to sit with 
the faculty, clothed with powers equal to 
the male professors. This was one of the 
first institutions in the land to grant co- 
educational facilities to the sexes, and it 
is meet that women should render their 
service to this college. Laura De Merritt, 
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of Dover, N. H., will take her seat as 
trustee one vear hence. Mrs. De Merritt 
is an influential member of the Free Will 
Baptist denomination, of which this is the 
chief college. F. M. A. 
—_— +O ———s 
ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


It would be interesting to know whether 
the Woman’s Baptist Home Missionary 
Society realized that it was ‘dabbling in 
politics” when it passed a resolution 
strongly condemning the Geary Chinese- 
Exclusion Act. Miss Mary G. Burdette, 
its capable and long-time corresponding 
secretary, in one of her addresses before 
the meeting, is reported as saying that 
she ‘“‘had no doubts whatever about the 
right of women to vote; that was quite 
clear to her mind; but she was not so 
sure about its expediency. If all women 
were Christians she would be willing to 
have them vote.” 

At the June meeting of the Toledo (O.) 
Woman Suffrage Association, a committee 
was appointed to interview all local can- 
didates for office during the next election, 
upon their views on the woman suffrage 
question. Attention was -called to recent 
debates upon woman suffrage by members 
of the Y. M. C. A., and the Toledo High 
school. The arguments in favor won in 
these debates. ‘I'he society voted ten dol- 
lars to the Kansas campaign, and will 
give more help later. 


The executive committee of the Maine 
Woman Suffrage Association met in Port- 
land on July 6, and voted to secure Rev. 
Anna Shaw to speak in the State in Sep- 
tember. It was also voted to send funds 
to the Kansas amendment campaign com- 


mittee. F. M. A. 
—- OD OO 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Mary C. Billings (Universalist) 
lately preached in Sweetwater, Tex., to 
a fine audience. 

Some of the leading Jewish women of 
England have asked to be elected on the 
council of the synagogues, in the hope 
that some day a woman will be elected 
warden. “It will be seen,” a Jewess 
writes, ‘thow unfair it is to separate us 
from our fathers and brothers and sons— 
if we have any—and put us up in a gallery 
(1 always call it a hen-coop), just as if 
we were permitted to go to synagogue as 
a favor, and it did not matter if we never 
came. This does seem absurd, especially 
to those who, like myself, have té keep 
alight the lamp of Judaism in our homes 
and prepare the wick of the oil for the 
religious illumination of the minds of 
our children.” 


Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer in a recent 
address at the Columbian Auxiliary Con- 
gress of Social and Moral Reform, said: 

I see the church of the future as in a 
vision. It will be a place of peace and 
love. In it men and women will not quar- 
rel over texts or sex. It will have its 
altars reared to the one God of all human 
souls, and will have a ritual made splen- 
did with the prayers of all the saints of 
all ages and all times. It will have a 
glory which is the shining of the 
sun of righteousness. Into it men shall 
go, not for rest alone, but for an as 
service, for an uplifting of spirit whic 
shall shame all lowness of aim and all 
selfishness of purpose. When the church 
thus verifies its credentials and magnifies 
its office, there shall be no complaint that 
men and women do not come to hear. 
We hear it said that we have lost some- 
what of the old faith and that there isa a 
falling away in goodness. That is not 
true. There never was atime when men 
so hungered to do something for the wel- 
fare of the unfortunate. The only trouble 
is that the church has entangled itself in 
small ideas and cheap business when it 
might be running its errands for God 
with willing feet along the world’s great 
highway. F. M. A. 


=~ — 


MARRIED. 





The Memphis Commercial, of Sunday, 
July 2, contains the following announce- 
ment: 


We commend Mrs. Mattie C. Gaines to 
the tender care of the equal suffragists of 
Missouri. Deal with her lovingly, friends, 
and she will repay you a thousand fold. 
In choosing her companion she has been 
mindful of the caution, “Two cannot walk 
together except they agree,” and has 
wisely chosen one of her own faith. We 
who are left behind, hope, and believe, 
that they are united in such a bond as 
blessed the union of Adam Bede and 
Dinah—“‘to strengthen each other in all 
labor, to rest on each other in all sorrow, 
to minister to each other in all pain, to be 
one with each other in silent, unspeakable 
memories at the moment of the last part- 
ing.” LIDE MERIWETHER, Pres. 
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EMPORIA WOMEN’S REPUBLICAN CLUB. 


Mrs. Kellogg, who was assistant at- 
torney-general while her husband was 
attorney general of Kansas, has been 
elected president of the Woman’s Republi- 
can Association, of Emporia. The Topeka 
Woman’s Republican Club has eighty 
members, and the following officers were 
recently elected : 


President—Mrs. M. O. Cartlidge. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Mattie A. Burrows. 
Secretary—Mrs. Nettie Galbreath. 
Treasurer—Mrs. E. H. Coney. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Lincoln, Kan., Republican of June 
30, in a leading editorial, endorses the 
woman suffrage amendment. 

The Silver Cross of the King’s Daugh- 
ters for July has an excellent likeness of 
Sallie Holley, with an interesting sketch 
of her life and work. 

A Midnight Mission has been opened at 
105 Staniford Street, Boston, in connec- 
tion with the Monah Home, with Mrs. 
Lewis in charge. 

Harper’s Bazar for July 15 will con- 
tain articles on ‘Art and Music in Amer- 
ican Homes,” by Margaret Butler, and 
‘Useful Suggestions for the Waitress,” 
by Anne F. Springstead. 

A meeting of women compositors was 
held in Typo Hall, Boston, on Thursday 
evening, July 6, to protest against the 
New England Newspaper Union, for dis- 
criminating against women compositors 
in their employ. 

The July North American contains an 
article on ‘Ireland at the World’s Fair,” 
by the Countess of Aberdeen, also one on 
‘‘Australian Women” by Julia K. Nichol- 
son, and one on ‘‘French Girlhood” by 
the Marquise San Carlos. 


A number of women, in Holyoke, Mass., 
have petitioned the city council that ‘the 
ordinance in relation to prevention of 
abuses in our streets be more stringently 
enforced.”” The women have pledged 
themselves to respect the law, and to 
assist in its enforcement. 


Mr. J. B. Campbell, of East Des Moines, 
Ia., has recovered from his late severe 
and protracted illness, and his wife, Mrs. 
Margaret W.Campbell, is again, after thir- 
teen months’ confinement by her husband’s 
illness, at her post in the suffrage work. 
This week, on July 14, she was to speak 
at the Waterloo Chautauqua Assembly. 


The quaint little Spanish caravels met 
a royal welcome at the World’s Fair. 
When they were towed to the landing, 
everything that could ring, rang. Every- 
thing that could whistle, whistled. Every- 
thing that could blow, blew. Thousands 
of glad voices greeted the brave men who 
had manned these crafts, while the vari- 
ous water crafts of the world pulled in and 
out and about them. 

There was a notable Fourth of July ob- 
servance at the World’s Fair, Chicago. 
Mrs. H. R. Stafford, of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass., hoisted aloft the historic 
Paul Jones flag, under which that intrepid 
naval commander sailed with the authority 
of Congress. Other features were music, 
oratory, the booming of cannon, and the 
presence of nearly 300,000 people on the 
Fair grounds. 

Kate Field’s head is level. She says, ‘‘I 
would not if I could, ask President De- 
pew, President Roberts, President Hunt- 
ington, President Hill, and other mag- 
nates, to step down and out, and Jet Uncle 
Samuel be their substitute. Uncle Sam-- 
uel has more to do now than he can 
properly execute, and until Congress is 
made of men big enough to appreciate the 
necessities of this nation, I would restrict 
rather than extend its power. 


At the annual meeting of the Loyal 
Women of American Liberty the follow- 
ing officers were elected: National presi- 
dent, Mrs. Alice W. Cutting, of Reading ; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Nathaniel P. Banks, 
of Waltham, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, of 
Melrose, Mrs. Abbie C. Peaslee, of Lewis- 
ton, Mrs. F. C. Rogers, of Boston ; secre- 
tary, Miss Stella May Archer, of Malden; 
treasurer, Mrs. Abbie F. Wyman, of Rox- 
bury. 


Mrs. Eliza Trask Hill, editor of the 
Woman's Voice, of Boston, is prepared to 
make engagements in this and other 
States, organizing women for political 
work on the plan of the Independent 
Women Voters of Boston, which has 
proved very effective. ‘‘The Story of the 
Boston Victory of 1888,” ‘* Women in Leg- 
islation,’’ and ‘‘Immigration” are some of 
the topics of her lectures. Mrs. Hill has 
had large experience in all lines of 
woman’s political, charitable and relig- 
ious work. 

Albert A. Pope, of the Pope Manufac- 
turing Co., Boston, Mass., offers one of 
the best Columbia Safeties, price, $150, to 
each of the five persons who shall discov- 
er the largest number of errors in books 
used as text-books between now and 
September 1. Mr. Pope, whose public 
spirit finds frequent and varied forms for 
expression, instituted a similar search 
about a year ago, open to teachers only. 
This time, all persons are invited to join in 
the search. Further details can be ob- 
tained by addressing Mr. Pope. 

The school election in Kansas comes in 
July. This election gives Kansas women 
a fresh opportunity to show that they 


‘| will vote when they have a chance. 


Hence it is of the first importance that 
every woman in this case should do her 
duty. The school election involves the 


welfare of the schools, and this alone 
should move every woman to do her part 
for the sake of the schools. When to this 
is added the weight that this election may 
be made to carry for full suffrage for 
women, it becomes a serious matter that 
every woman should vote. 


An Illinois subscriber writes : 


I have read with deep interest Frances 
8. Adulla’s letter about the r Kithia- 
wad women. She says she will guarantee 
free board to a doctor and kindergarten 
teacher. How [ wish our E. S. A. could 
take this one little foreign field under its 
care! Could not the fund needed be 
raised by each one who takes the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL pledging a small sum for a few 
.years? I would myself pledge $5 for the 
first year, and as much or more for years 
to follow, if my husband is prospered so 
that wecould. He is just as anxious as I 
am to see woman freed from bondage in 
every Jand. I am sure there are bright 
competent, lovely women doctors an 
kindergarten teachers who would gladly 
respond to such a call, if it was made prac- 
ticable. What do you editors of the 
JOURNAL say to taking charge of a sub- 
scription for the cause? 

A petition signed by 100 women of 
Detroit, Mich., has been sent to the Board 
of Education protesting against placing 
water-closets in the basemenis of school 
buildings. The petition also claims that 
the methods of ventilation employed in 
the public schools are defective and the 
methods of sewerage have not been suf- 
ficient to exclude foul air from the halls 
and school-rooms. They suggest that if 
the sewers and closets are placed outside 
the school buildings, with open air es- 
capes, the air breathed by the children 
would be materially improved. They 
also enter a solemn protest against lofty 
school buildings, on the ground that it is 
injurious for children to run up and down 
stairs, and elevators are expensive and 
liable to accident. 

Julian Ingersoll Chamberlain, son of D. 
H. Chamberlain, ex-Governor of South 
Carolina, has won the John A. Porter 
prize of $250, the highest prize given for 
an essay at Yale. Mr. Chamberlain is a 
member of the sophomore class in the 
Academical Department. The opportu- 
nity of competing for this prize is open to 
students who are pursuing a regular 
course for a degree in any department of 
the university, including the post-gradu- 
ate and professional schools. It has never 
before been won by a member of the 
sophomore class, and but once before by 
any undergraduate student. The fine 
intellect of his grandmother Chamberlain 
is, no doubt, felt in her descendant, to 
say nothing of his more immediate rela- 
tives. Blood will tell. 

The trustees of the State primary and 
reform schools of Massachusetts have or- 
ganized and elected officers for the schools 
as follows: M. H. Walker, of Westbor- 
ough, president; Elizabeth C. Putnam, 
of Boston, secretary; Henry C. Greeley, 
of Clinton, treasurer. On the several 
committees were Mrs. Glendower Evans, 
of Boston, Judge Samuel W. McDaniels, 
of Cambridge, Michael J. Sullivan, of 
Chicopee, Dr. Charles P. Worcester, of 
Newtonville. Walter A. Wheeler was 
elected superintendent, Dr. Elizabeth 
Gable, resident physician at the State 
Primary School at Monson; Theodore F. 
Chapin, superintendent, Dr. F. E. Corey, 
visiting physician at the Lyman School 
for Boys at Westborough; Mrs. L. L. 
Brackett, superintendent, Dr. Mary V. 
O'Callaghan, physician at the State Indus- 
trial Schoo] for Girls at Lancaster. 

At the recent Georgia State W. C. T. U. 
convention, it was asserted by one lady 
present that the Tennessee W.C. T. U. 
luad been ruined by suffrage. The presi- 
dent of the Tennessee W. C. T. U., Mrs. 
Lide Meriwether, writes to the Woman's 
Journal: “Ifthe Tennessee W. C. T. U. 
temple is lying in ruins, I am happy to 
say that women who dwell within that 
structure are not aware of it.’”? Mrs. Meri- 


State convention in Tennessee there were 
present 56 voting delegates and a great 
many visitors; the reports showed much 
excellent work, and the expenditure of 
$5,000 during the year by the local unions. 
Mrs. Meriwether says: ‘‘During the last 
two years we have had better and more 
systematic work done than ever before.” 
The State Union that has been “ruined 
by suffrage”’ has yet to be discovered. 


There is a movement in Iowa in behalf 
of the nomination of Miss Alice L. Heald 
for State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, on the Republican ticket, which 
is warmly endorsed by prominent educa- 
tors throughout the State. The Burling- 
ton Hawk-Eve declares that the nomina- 
tion would strengthen the Republican 
State ticket. Miss Heald, who is thirty- 
five years old, has been a county super- 
intendent of public schools for several 
years, and last year was appointed a 
member of the State Board of Education. 
The N. Y. Daily Press says, in reference 
to this: 


The suggestion of a woman for State 





Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
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Iowa is a further development of a phase 
of school policy which that State has 
followed for some time. Public schools 
in various cities have women for princi- 
pals. Several counties have elected 
women as school superintendents. The 
aay rtion of female teachers is constant- 
nereasing. Whether these facts jus- 
t the effort to intrust women with 
greater responsibility in this direction, the 
people of the State immediately con- 
cerned are best able to judge, but they 
assuredly indicate a growing confidence in 
dl capacity of women as public educa- 
The WoMAN’s JOURNAL this week con- 
tains a report of annual meeting of In- 
dianapolis Woman’s Council, articles on 
Women’s Musical Clubs, Co-education in 
Great Britain, Curious New Callings, Lit- 
erary Notes, A French Woman’s Temper- 
ance Novel, stories of An Experiment and 
Billy’s Independence, Women and Libra- 
ries, Important Decision in Indiana, The 
Fatalities of Sex, Suffrage Happenings at 
Chicago, Letter from Frances Willard, 
Pharmacy for Women, Comings and Go- 
ings, Appeal to Kansas Women, Circular 
of New York Suffragists, College Women, 
Women in the Churches, Women's Clubs, 
Sunflowers and Orange Blossoms, In 
Plain Black and White, Our Legislators, 
Anna Ella Carroll, and a great variety of 
notes and news and items concerning 
women. 


The Old South Lectures for 1893 begin 
Wednesday afternoon, July 26, and con- 
tinue each week, as follows: 

July 26, “Spain and France in the Great 
West,’’ Rev. William Elliot Griffis. 

August 2, ‘The Northwest Territory and the 
Ordinance of 1787,’’ Hon. George F. Hoar. 

August 9, ‘‘Washington’s Work in Opening 
the West,’’ Edwin D. Mead. 

August 16, ‘‘Marietta and the Western Re- 
serve,’’ Miss Lucy W. Warren, Old South Prize 
Essayist, 1892. 

August 23, ‘How the Great West was Settled,”’ 
Charles C. Coffin. 

August 30, *‘Lewis and Clarke and the Ex- 
plorers of the Rocky Mountains,”’ Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness. 

September 6, ‘‘California and Oregon," Prof. 
Josiah Royce. 

September 13, ‘The Story of Chicago,’’ Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. 

Free tickets are furnished to all young 
people under twenty, applying in person 
or by letter—in their own handwriting, 
and enclosing stamp—to the Directors of 
the Old South Studies, Old South Meeting- 
House, Boston. Course tickets are sold to 
adults for $1.50; admission to single lec- 
tures, 25 cents. Teachers are supplied 
with free tickets upon application. 


One of J. M. Barrie’s characters in the 
littie town of ‘**Thrum” is Dite Deuchars, 
who suffers from a comical but unhappy 
indecision which keeps him breathlessly 
running back and forth between several 
places till what he wants to enjoy in each 
is over in his absence. He is torn by the 
wish to remain among a group of neigh- 
bors to whom Tammas is rehearsing an 
adventure ‘‘with a coachfu’ o’ pirates,’’ 
which conflicts with his desire to be pre- 
sent at a ‘killing’ in Lookaboutyou’s 
distant pig-sty, and some third distract- 
ing scene of interest. ‘‘A’ thing’s agin 
me,”’ mourns poor Dite. 

I’m keener to see curious oncommon 
things than ony ane o’ye, but do I see 
them? ... Sax months on end I’m as 
reg’lar at the kirk as if I got my living 
out o° the minister, and naething wonder- 
ful occurs; but one single Sabbath I taks 
to my bed, and behold! in the afternoon 
the minister swounds dead awa’ in the 
pulpit. When the show took fire in the 
square, was I there? Na, na, you may be 
sure I had been sent out o’ the way to the 
fishing. Did I see Sam’! fall off his 
hoose? Not me, though we had been 
neighbors for a twalmonth. What was 
the name o’ the only man in the east town 
that slepit through the nicht o’ the 
Weavers’ Riot and never woke up till it 
was a’ ower? The name o’ that man was 
Dite Deuchars. 

Miss Annessley Kenealey, of Waterford, 
England, the young woman who braved 
the terrors of cholera in Hamburg, ar- 
rived at New York last week. She is 
lecturer to the National Health Society of 


| England, and on technical education to 
wether points out that at the last annual | oo 


the British county councils. She has 
come to be a judge of awards in the 
hygienic section of the World’s Fair, and 
will deliver lectures on health and hy- 
giene before various Congresses at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, beginning 
July 15. Regarding the dread disease 
she is reported as saying: 


As to whether or not cholera is curable, 
it is difficult to determine. It is at least 
preventable. Of the persons attacked, 
about 60 per cent. of the adults recovered 
and 50 per cent. of the children were 
saved. In Hamburg, the treatment of the 
disease by means of hot baths and hot 
stimulating drinks was the most effective. 
This in connection with the injection of a 
saline solution into the veins was exceed- 
ingly effective. The salt water was of 
the exact specific gravity and temperature 
of the blood. The use of ice and iced 
drinks is injurious in cholera cases. In 
England we are prepared for the probable 
invasion of cholera this fall. When | left 
the other side there was a case reported 
in Sunderland. England cannot establish 
80 strict a system of quarantine as that 
maintained by the United States. 


Miss Kenealey will,while in this country, 
make a study of the immigration law and 





AMUSEMENTS. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager 
Evenings at 8. 








Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 


WEEK COMMENCING JULY 17, 


“The Golden Wedding.” 


NEW SONGS. NEW DANCES. 


STAR CAST: 


Jennie Yeamans, Dan Daly, Andrew Mack, the Five 
Barrison Sisters, and all the Old Favorites. 


THIS WEEK—SPECIAL FEATURE: 


SAMPSON, the Strongest Man on Earth. 
THE E.G. HALL CLEANSING CO. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. 








Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List on APPLICATION. 


Boston & Portsmouth Steamship Co., 


Snow’s Arch Wharf, 430 Atlantic Av. 








DAILY LINE TO 


MARBLEHEAD, 
BAKER’S ISLAND, 
SALEM WILLOWS, 
BEVERLY, 
ISLES OF SHOALS, 
PORTSMOUTH, 
AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST, 


On and after June 16. 

For Marbleheed, Kaker’s Island, Salem Willows, and 
Beverly, week days 10.0 A. M., 2.00 and 6.15 P.M. Sun- 
days 10.45 A. M., 1.00, 6.15 and 7.45 P. 
Round trip, 45 cents. 

For Isles of Shoals and Portsmouth, week days 9.00 
A.™M. Sundays 10.30 A.M. Fare ‘ortemouth or Isles 
of Shoals, 75 cents. Round trip tickets to Shoals gees 
only on date of issue. Week days,75 cents. Sundays 
oe oe Rye, or Hampton Beach, $1.50. Roun 
trip, $2.50. 


Cafe at Isles of Shoals Under New Management. 


FISH DINNERS A SPECIALTY. 


Dinner, 75 Cents. 


Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 


BAND CONCERT 
AT SALEM WILLOWS 
Sundays and Holidays. 


M. Fare, % cents. 





Tickets and staterooms at 300 Washington Street, 
and at the wharf. Special rates for Lodges, Sunday 
Schools and large parties upon application to 


W. A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 
Send for folders. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing May 29, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
TION and the West, 8. .M. accommodation, 
sleeping car to Chicago, 3.00 P. M. oxprens. sleeping 
core we eteage and St. Louis, and 7 P. M. sleeping 
car 


For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8 00, 8,50, 9.00, 
Oe? A. ML; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 





For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.10, 
Hed Fy me 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 


For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JuncTION and FitcuBurG, 8.00, 9.00 A. M. 
1,05, 3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.80 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at p 4 
station ticket office, Caasowes Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 








—FOR— —FOR— 
Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, ' Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston t 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York { 8.40 P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express. via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston +t 7.00 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 
Reclining Chair Cars without extra charge. 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 

cepted, {On Sundays arrives 9.00 P. M. City office 

= Washington Street. Depot, foot Summer Street 
oston. 

I. D. BARTON, Ww. R. BABCOCK, 

General Superintendent. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was o: 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman . 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of 
“Alpha” in market. But no other 

equals it in point of excellence and 











of the quarantine regulations. 


durability 
Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, jist o 
measurements, and price list. 








JULY. 


BY MADELINE &. BRIDGES. 


All things beautifal love her: 

The butterflies light and fleet, 
The branches that bend above her, 

The mosses that kiss her feet; . 
The ripening grain in the meadow, 

The birds, singing sweet and near, 
The opened flowers in the shadow, 

The brook, with its ripple clear; 
The bee in his clover sleeping, 

The locusts, that drone and whir, 
The rain from the hills, down sweeping, 

And the clouds—are in love with her! 
For she, oh, the shy new-comer, 

So dear to the world, so dear! 
Is heart of the heart of summer, 

And sweetheart of all the year. 

—The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
—— +O 
RECOGNITION. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


When sunset’s hues from tower and turret faded, 
Dull clanged the iron gate 

On the dark prison ward where Christ’s disciple 
Waited the morrow’s fate. 





When night was darkest shone the sudden splen- 
dor. 
By unseen hands swung wide, 
The open portal gave the captive freedom ; 
God’s angel was his guide. 


On through one silent street he doubting followed 
The messenger unknown, 

Then from his wondering eyes the vision faded, 
And Peter stood alone. 


In Doubt's dark hold God's angels still descend- 
ing 
Strike off the fetters fast; 
The captive freed, no more the vision tarries, 
When the first street is passed. 


Well, if like Peter, when the vision fadeth, 
We know whence aid was lent, 
And cry with voice of faith, ‘Now know I truly 


God hath his ange! sent.’’ 
— Zion's Herald, 


or 
“ONE, TWO, THREE.” 


BY H. C. BUNNER. 
It was an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy who was half-past three ; 
And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 


She couldn't go running and jumping, 
And the boy, no more could he, 

For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin, little twisted knee. 


They sat in the yellow sunlight, 
Out under the maple tree ; 

And the game that they played I'll tell you 
Just as it was told to me. 


It was Hide-and-Go-Seek they were playing, 
Though you'd never have known it to be— 
With an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy with a twisted knee. 


The boy would bend his face down 
On his one little sound right knee, 
And he’d guess where she was hiding, 

In guesses One, Two, Three! 


‘*You are in the china closet!’’ 
He would cry, and laugh with glee— 
It wasn’t the china closet ; 
But he still had Two and Three. 


‘*You are up in papa’s big bed-room, 
In the chest with the queer old key !”’ 
And she said: ‘‘You are warm and warmer ; 
But you're not quite right,”’ said she. 


“«It can’t be the little cupboard 
Where mamma’s things used to be— 
So it must be the clothes-press, Gran’ma!”’ 
And he found her with his Three. 


Then she covered her face with her fingers, 
That were wrinkled and white and wee 
And she guessed where the boy was hiding, 

With a One and a Two and a Three. 


And they never had stirred from their places, 
Right under the maple tree— 
This old, old, old, old lady, 
And the boy with the lame little knee— 
This dear, dear, dear old lady, 
And the boy who was half-past three. 
—Scribner’s. 
————_—_ -—_ er -— 


AN EXPERIMENT. 


BY SARAH A. MOORE. 


‘Four old maids,” they called them- 
selves, and Miss Potter, who looked thirty- 
five but really was forty, was old enough 
to say it without flinching, while the 
others were young enough so that they 
also said it with perfect serenity, except 
on the days when they were unusually 
tired, and so felt that they were growing 
old very fast. That they had such days is 
not to be wondered at when you remem- 
ber that they were all working for their 
“living,” which, when we come to define 
it exactly, means very much more than 
food and raiment. 

Miss Potter was a portrait painter who 
hud made a modest little reputation, and, 
like many more famous people, supple- 
mented her income, which, in strict har- 
mony with her reputation, was a modest 
little one, by giving lessons. Mary How- 
ard was a lawyer’s clerk, Helen Wright 
taught a room full of unruly boys in the 
grammar school, and Lizzie Mills was a 
music teacher. 

Chance had brought them together at 
Mrs. King’s “select boarding-house,” and 
the four had become fast friends. Still, 
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if it had not been for a certain cold 
autumn rainstorm this history might 
never have been written. It was the sort 
of storm that makes one feel absolutely 
friendless, and as Mary Howard came 
home from her work that night she felt 
that she, at least, had reached the deepest 
depths of homesickness. As the penalty 
of being late she ate her supper alone in 
the chilly dining-room. She found her 
room was cold, also, for Mrs. King gov- 
erned her house by the almanac, and did 
not consider it necessary to kindle a fire 
in the furnace for a fall rain. 

Lizzie Mills was curled up in a little 
heap on the bed, crying softly. It must 
be confessed that she cried quite frequent- 
ly. To-night it was because old Mrs. 
Smith, who had the room under theirs, 
had been scolding because she made such 
a noise with her practising. When Lizzie 
cried, Mary usually comforted her, but 
to-night she was too wretched, and was 
furtively wiping her own eyes, when they 
heard Helen’s brisk rat-a-tat-tat at the 
door. 

Helen was always brisk, and her voice 
sounded cheerful, by comparison at least, 
when she greeted them with, ‘Girls, 
melancholy has marked me for her own 
to-night. I hate this boarding-house with 
such a fervent hatred that I’ve a great 
mind to hire one room, beg or steal a cat, 
and set up an old maid’s paradise all by 
myself.” 

‘‘Helen,” said Mary, eagerly, ‘‘why 
couldn’t we all go to housekeeping to- 
gether? Think what it would be on a 
night like this to have an open fire and 
a cozy little supper! We could ask a 
friend in to help eat it if we chose, with- 
out having to wonder if Mrs. King would 
be cross.” 

‘‘And there would never be anybody to 
scold about my practising,” said Lizzie, 
as if that were the one thing needful to 
ensure her happiness. 

“It’s a crazy scheme, and, of course, I 
was only joking,’’ Helen replied, slowly ; 
‘but I have been conventional and pru- 
dent all my life, and now, if the rest of 
you will venture, I will; for another year 
of this will be the death of me. We could 
never furnish a house, though.” 

**T have a fire screen and a Sévres cup,” 
said Lizzie, actually laughing. ‘We 
could take turns in drinking out of that.” 

‘Your piano wculd half furnish one 
room,” cdntinued Helen. ‘I have a book- 
case and a waste-paper basket, and I 
know Mary has a real Japanese teapot.” 

‘Japanese teapot!” was the scornful 
reply. ‘‘At home I have all my grand- 
mother’s blue china, and a closet full of 
woollen blankets and patchwork quilts 
that she gave me when she broke up 
housekeeping. She said I should want to 
go to housekeeping myself some day, but I 
don’t think she imagined anything of the 
kind without a man in the case.” 

‘*Never mind the man when you have 
absolute riches stored away in that closet,” 
said Helen. ‘*Beside, I believe we all have 
gumption, and that'will go further than 
anything else toward furnishing a house 
out of nothing. I’ve always wanted to 
try it.” 

‘*Try what?” said Miss Potter. who had 
come in only in time to hear the last words, 
and she listened very quietly while each 
one tried to give her the whole thing ina 
nutshell. ‘‘It is an experiment I shouldn’t 
dare try with very many people,” she 
said, when they gave her a chance to 
speak, ‘‘but I think we know each other 
well enough to do it. Here are we four 
women, all earning what ought to be com- 
fortable incomes, yet we are without home 
comforts or home feeling. I am so tired 
of living in one room that I am tempted 
to knock the windows out just to see if it 
will not give me the feeling of a little 
more breathing space. I believe we could 
make a home for ourselves and for each 
other; and I know the very place for it, 
too. The old Benton house is to let; it is 
an old-fashioned house that was very 
handsome in its day, and there is a real 
old-time fireplace in the parlor that will 
take in sticks two feet long.” 


‘“*Heavenly!” cried Lizzie; but Mary 
silenced her by asking, ‘‘What is the 
rent?” 

‘*Two hundred and fifty a year—a dollar 
and a quarter a week for each of us. Now, 
if we are serious, we might as well sit 
down and count the cost; and Miss 
Potter, who was nothing if not practical, 
brought out her tablets and pencil. ‘We 
each pay Mrs. King five dollars a week; 
two dollars a week from each of us will 
be four hundred—that will certainly pay 
for the fuel and lights beside the rent, 
and will leave six hundred for the table 
and other expenses. I was brought up in 
a country parsonage where the salary was 
small, and I know that amount would 
have seemed positive luxury.” 

‘But the work?” questioned Mary. 

‘*Well,” said Miss Potter, soberly, ‘‘if 
orders don’t come in faster than they 
have lately, I shall have time to do a good 
deal.” 








‘So shall I,” said Lizzie, ‘‘for except on 
Saturdays I never have any scholars till 
ten o’clock, and I like to wash dishes.” 

“Then,” continued Miss Potter, ‘our 
laundry bills are at least fifty cents a 
week. That four times fifty cents would 
pay a woman two whole days, and I 
know one who would do the laundry work 
in that time, and most of the sweeping 
and cleaning besides. Then we could 
sometimes go to Austin’s to dinner, if we 
got into a tight place. You see, it is the 
codperative idea on a small scale; one of 
us could not do much at housekeeping on 
five dollars and a half a week, but if we 
put four times that together and make 
twenty-two, it’s a very different matter.” 

Of course the scheme called forth all 
sorts of comments. Mrs. King predicted 
immediate financial ruin, while Tom 
Fraser gained entrance into Miss Potter’s 
little closet of a studio and was discovered 
in the act of painting a tin doorplate 
which read, ‘‘Home for Industrious, In- 
dependent and Indignant Spinsters.” By 
the time the lease was signed, however, 
they were as happy as any lovers over 
their honeymoon housekeeping. Miss 
Potter took possession of the house, with 
Mrs. Maloney and a carpenter, whom Mrs. 
Maloney recommended as a ‘‘handy man.” 
Carpeting so many large rooms was not to 
be thought of, but in one day the handy 
man made the edges of the floors smooth 
enough for staining; then he applied a 
warm, dark stain, and they were ready 
for rugs. They bought an art square for 
the parlor; the others were made of in- 
grain carpet, and they were lucky enough 
to find one whose soft, rich Indian reds 
and blues were quite suggestive of a 
genuine rug, and made the rooms look 
cheerful at once. 

They made as much as possible of 
Lizzie’s piano on one side of the parlor. 
Helen’s bookcase filled one chimney 
corner, and in the other the carpenter 
made a wide, strong shelf. They sent its 
measure to an upholsterer, who fitted it 
with a thick cushion, like a little mattress. 
This was covered with a raw silk, the 
yawning cavern underneath hid by a 
plaited valance of the same material, and 
Mary’s ancestral feather bed furnished 
great square pillows that leaned against 
the wall at the back, also smaller ones 
that seemed to fit in wherever they were 
needed to make it a regular ‘ cosy 
corner.” 

These sensible young women resolved 
in the beginning to have nothing to do 
with the snares of the adversary in the 
shape of barrel chairs and cotton flannel 
abominations, but the second-hand store 
they regarded as their lawful hunting 
ground. There they found an old ma- 
hogany stand with drop leaves, which 
they polished till it shone as only old 
mahogany can, and which gave them a 
feeling of intense respectability in the 
matter of furniture. A number of their 
chairs, too, came from the same place, 
but they were glorified by new brocade 
cushions. Floor pillows stuffed with moss 
filled up all the empty-looking spaces, 
and when their few bits of bric-a-brac, 
with Miss Potter’s best easel, were dis- 
played to advantage, and a fire kindled on 
the hearth, they thought it the most de- 
lightful room in the city. 

The hall was large, and looked very 
discouraging at first, but the red and blue 
rugs warmed it up wonderfully. An easel 
with their largest picture broke up the 
long, narrow look of the passage, and in 
the space behind it, which they called the 
‘debatable ground,” waterproofs and 
umbrellas could be consigned to dignified 
retirement. A few sketches were tacked 
on the wall, and the chairs were the result 
of a visit to an auction sale. But, in spite 
of the triumphs of ‘‘gumption” with 
which the house was filled, when they 
came to woven wire mattresses and a 
kitchen range, they were obliged to go to 
the regular dealer, and, it must be con- 
fessed, to go into debt also. The amount 
was not large, however, and on the night 
of the first weekly settlement of accounts 
Miss Potter brought out a little tin safe 
on which she had painted in her best 
script, ‘‘Reserve Fund of the Old Maids’ 
Coéperative Association.” They decided 
that each one should contribute to the 
general fund the five dollars and a half a 
week with which she had bought so much 
discomfort, and when the accounts were 
balanced on Saturday night, the surplus, 
which they regarded as the profit of their 
codperative venture, should go into the tin 
safe, for use in emergencies and to pay 
the debt. There were a good many 
emergencies at first, but on the whole the 
strong box filled up quite rapidly. 

Very much to their own surprise, they 
found themselves quite a social success. 
Perhaps not in a fashionable way, but a 
few of Lizzie’s friends fell into the habit 
of calling in the evening to try the last 
new music, while the other people who 
happened in at the same time found the 
music, the blazing wood fire and the 
merry talk so pleasant that they were 





eager to go again. More than one young 
man or*woman, homesick and lonely as 


these girls had been, appreciated the. 


homelike feeling, and developed unlooked 
for entertaining qualities. The world 
began to seem a very friendly place, and 
does still, though this was two years ago. 

The friends have not quarrelled, for they 
decided in the beginning that if anything 
went wrong they would not discuss it 
except in full executive session. They 
have not starved, as Mrs. King had 
prophesied, although they have often 
found it necessary to get a dinner or a 
breakfast at .iustin’s; and they have not 
married, because, I think, no one has 
asked them; but they have proved to 
their own satisfaction that a few well- 
bred, well-meaning women can make a 
home for themselves and live happily in 
it.— Congregationalist. 


+O 
WOMEN AND LIBRARIES. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Librarianship, as it is understood to- 
day, is rapidly assuming the dignity of a 
distinct profession. When we compare 
the condition of American libraries of to- 
day with those of one hundred years ago, 
this statement will be more appreciable. 
At the time of the Revolution the only 
existing libraries were those connected 
with institutions of learning, or those 
belonging to associations of gentlemen of 
cultivated tastes. It is estimated that in 
1800 the entire number of volumes in 
libraries of the United States was 80,000; 
now there are at least twenty individual 
libraries having respective collections 
covering these figures. The passing of 
the first State law authorizing the levy of 
taxes for the support of libraries in 1849 
did not materially modify the condition of 
libraries, until, in 1876, the government 
printed a voluminous report on American 
libraries, which was the prime mover in 
the organization of a national library 
association, and the founding of an official 
organ, the American Library Journal. 

From this date a new era in library 
economy was created, existing theories 
and administrative methods were attacked 
and ruthlessly riddled; but, Phcenix-like, 
there has arisen from the débris a library 
system which to-day is acknowledged in 
its executive features to be superior to 
any other. There is not a State or Terri- 
tory in the Union which does not legally 
maintain a library by municipal taxation, 
and there are a considerable number of 
libraries owning enormously costly build- 
ings, and spending annually thousands of 
dollars for maintenance. 

Libraries are being accepted as a neces- 
sary adjunct in municipal philanthropy ; 
but, as they exist to-day, they are but the 
outgrowth of social conditions. The 
whole future success of the library move- 
ment as an economical institution rests 
with the present generation of librarians. 
It must be brought out of the traditional 
groove running parallel with the educa- 
tional movement and transferred to 
economics. To do this, new life needs to 
be infused into the popular conception of 
libraries. With every State provided with 
laws for the formation of libraries within 
its boundaries, there is room for an army 
of missionaries in this line, and the Amer- 
ican girl who has a well-balanced educa- 
tion is as certain of success in this voca- 
tion as in most that she undertakes. 

The old fashioned eau ideal librarian 
has vanished before the all conquering 
practicality of the modern incumbent, the 
chiefest requisite for the librarian of the 
nineteenth century being a firmly devel- 
oped administrative faculty, and an 
appreciative understanding of certain 
economical principles. Much of the work, 
such as cataloguing, reference work, pub- 
lishing, binding, compiling of statistics, 
etc., is resolving itself into an exact 
science; and aside from a thorough 
acquaintance with these subjects, the 
librarian must possess the above men- 
tioned qualities. 

Although by far the majority of 
librarians to-day are men, by far the 





greater majority of library assistants are 
women, and in the process of library | 
evolution, and Civil Service rules, these | 


women will one day become librarians. | 


In the first training school for librarians, 
opened at Albany, N. Y., in 1883, the 
preponderance of the students has always 
been women; and it would be but a lame 
defence to refuse to accept the fact that 
women are just as capable as men of 
making good librarians, on the ground 
that no large library is at present admin- 
istered by a woman; or that among all 
the progressions in library administration 


no decided step has yet been made by a | 


woman. Ten years ago there was hardly 
a woman in the ranks of the librarians ; 
to-day their numbers exceed in the pro- 
fession. The best cataloguing is being 
done by women, and in the interior work- 
ings of a library a practical business 
woman has no difficulty. She will have 
mastered the details of office work, and 
will be thoroughly familiar with all cleri- 





cal requirements before she aspires to 
anything more than an assistantship; but 
it is in the marketing that she may prove 
incapable, owing only to the medieval 
notion, even now adhered to with surpris- 
ing tenacity, that women are out of place 
in the vortex of business; this it is, which 
makes it utterly impossible for the average 
woman to undertake the satisfactory dis- 
charge of that branch of library work 
pertaining to the most advantageous buy- 
ing of books and periodicals, to some 
familiarity with the paper trade, with the 
methods of advertising contractors, of 
printers, and of estimating binders. All 
of these belong to the library business, 
art, or profession as the case may be, and 
any one of these accomplishments are 
leagues outside of the business woman's 
customary sphere. All of which only 
tends to demonstrate that librarianship is 
a distinct calling, and if women hope to 
rise in it, they must acquaint themselves 
as familiarly as men have done with these 
important details of the work. 

There are comparatively few women at 
the head of libraries, and where this is the 
case, these are neither college nor large 
public libraries. The salaries paid to 
women librarians, when occupying chief 
positions, range all the way from $900 to 
$2,400. When a woman resigns her pros- 
pects for a chief librarianship by applying 
herself solely to specialty work, i. e., 
cataloguing,etc., she increases her chances 
in the general field, but forever lessens 
them in the smaller field of first positions. 
And it stands to reason that these can 
only be justifiably disposed of to women 
who have submitted to Civil Service rules, 
and who have given satisfactory service 
in all departments of library work. 
ADELAIDE R. HASSE. 

+o 


A FRENCH WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE 
NOVEL. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
Harriet Beecher Stowe was once asked 


to write a novel that would delineate the . 


fearful results of intemperance, and make 
sentiment against the saloon, as her 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had done against 
slavery, and she answered: ‘‘The subject 
is too tragical.”’ 

A powerful temperance novel has re- 
cently been given to the world by a 
Frenchwoman. The author is Marie Co- 
relli, of whose books Queen Victoria is 
said to be so fond that she has ordered 
that a new book by that author shall at 
once be brought to her attention. The 
name of the book is ‘*‘ Wormwood,” and it 
is inscribed to the absinthe drinkers of 
Paris, in these words: 

“To the absinthe drinkers of Paris, 
those walking advertisements of vice who 
are the disgrace and the despair of their 
country.” The motto on the page that 
follows the inscription is from the book 
of Revelation, 8:2. ‘*And the name of 
the star is called Wormwood; and the 
third part of the waters became Worm- 
wood; and many died of the waters be- 
cause they were bitter.” Absinthe is a 
bitter drink composed of wormwood and 
brandy, and the bitterness of a woman’s 
curse, which Mrs. Browning says 

Is very bitter and salt and good, 
is evident on every page of this remark- 
able book. It is not pleasant reading; 
the reviewers call it an ‘‘hysterical tale.” 
If you ask for it at a book store the clerk 
will probably volunteer the information 
that it is a weird, fantastic story, and 
will advise you, if you wish to make ac- 
quaintance with Marie Corelli’s writings, 
to read some other of her books and not 
‘‘Wormwood.” It is indeed a tragical 
book—as tragical as the crimes caused by 
drink, that we read of in the daily news- 
papers; as tragical as the lives that fail 





Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impv~? and insufficient blood, the dis- 
ease locates itse.f in the lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is a 
period of fetal life when the whole body con- 
, sists of white tissues, and 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sarsapa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But therc 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrot- 
ala, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
of the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s 
“When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
fered a long time with scrofula Gyured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood’s Sar- My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
uny sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla toal' our friends.” Mrs. 
%. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. #1; six for $5. Prepared only 
styC 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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because of intemperance; as tragical as 
the hearts that break and the souls that 
are lost by it. 

The writer proves that absinthe drink- 
ing, which is the ‘‘curse of Paris,” 
ens the moral sense, quickens the bestial 


in man or woman, and wrecks the mental | 
She tells the story in the first | 
person, thus better to show how absinthe 

**s0 | 


force. 


leads one down in the social scale, 


insidiously, so carefully,” till self-respect | 


is gone. and conscience is dead and buried. 
It is the history of the absintheur traced 
from a pure, high-hearted youth to the 
time when he has become an accursed 
thing,more abject than the ‘lowest beggar | 
that crawls through Paris —a slinking, 
shuttling beast, half monkey, half man.” 


In glorifying the “green drink” the | 


absintheur is tomade to say: ‘All things | 
are possible to Absinthe. It can accom- 
plish more marvellous deeds than its 
drinkers wot of. It can quench pity, 
freeze kindness, kill all gentle emotions 
and rouse in a man the spirit of a beast 
of prey. Whosoever has Absinthe 
for his friend and boon companion has | 
made an end of conscience, and for this 
blessing at least should thank the im- 
mortal gods!” Referring to the trans- 
formation wrought upon the sensitive 
brain cells by absinthe, he soliloquizes: 
‘**A touch will set them wrong; a severe 
blow on the outside case, or skull, may 
and often does upset their delicate bal- 
ance; what think you then of a creeping 
fire which by insidious degrees quickens 
them into hot, confused masses and 
almost changes their very nature? Aye! 
this is so, and neither gods nor angels 
can prevent it. Give me the fairest youth 
that ever gladdened a mother’s heart—let 
him be hero, saint, poet, whatever you 
will—let me make of him an absintheur, 
and from hero he shall be changed to | 


coward, from saint to libertine, and from | 


poet to brute.” 

The critics object to the book that ‘‘it is 
stuffed full of horrors; and the tragedies 
in it are,perhaps, superabundant. A help- 
less girl is cruelly tortured into drowning 
herself: parents die of broken hearts; 
there is an idiot child ‘“‘begotten of ab- 
sinthe mania and born of apathy; there 
are depicted the horrible hallucinations of 
a diseased brain when the poison has 
wrought nervous havoc and ‘‘the monster 
created by his poisoned thought is ever at 
his heels; *’ there is a suicide who sends 
a bullet whizzing throygh his own brain. 
Comtemplating this work of absinthe, 
she says: ‘tAnd no divine intervention 
has stopped the suicide of the body any 
more than it has stopped the suicide of 
the soul!’’ There is described a low- 
down /al masque at a resort of absintheurs, 


dead- | 
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| ! 4 : 
voiced her warning protest, I would that | A. M., then that of Ph. D. from the Uni- 


recognition might come from the women 
temperance workers of America. 


ELiLa B. CARTER. 
Newark, New Jersey. 
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MICHIGAN, MY MICHIGAN. 





**Nothing succeeds like success.’ Inde- 


| by the enfranchised women of Michigan 
at Whitney’s Music Hall, on Tuesday, 
July 4. Mrs. H. J. Boutell presided. 
‘*America” sung in chorus, prayer bv Rev. 
| Dr. McLuurin, a song, ‘The American 
Star,” 
| by Representative Newkirk were followed 
by five-minute speeches by Mrs. Oustdyk, 
Rev. Dr. McLaurin, Mr. W. W. Chapin, 
Rev. H. P. DeForest, Mrs. Belle M. Perry, 
Representative Schellberg, Mr. H. E. 


lb 


| Spalding, Mrs. D’Arcambal, Judge Reilly, 
| Mr. Richard 
| Craine, Mrs. L. H. Stone, Mr. George W. 


Trevellick, Miss Winifred 


Bates, and Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, inter- 
spersed with solo, song and chorus, Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, ete. An original 
| song arranged by Mrs. Aristine Anderson 
created great enthusiasm, entitled, 
MICHIGAN, MY MICHIGAN. 
Arranged by Mrs, ARISTINE ANDERSON. 


Home of our hearts, we sing of thee, 
Micbigan, my Michigan. 
And of our new born liberty, 
Michigan, my Michigan. 
CHORUS. 
The honor of the State is ours— 

Her needs, her laws, her weal, her powers, 
We'll help to guard through future hours. 
Michigan, our Michigan. 

For now we've won the right to say, 
Michigan, our Michigan. 

With joy we'll work and vote and pray 
For Michigan, our Michigan. 


Cuo.—The honor of the State is ours, etc. 





—_ - ~+oer 
NEW ENGLAND WOMEN DEFAMED. 


The Providence Journal is hard to 
please, where the public action of women 
is concerned. Commenting on the trial of 
Lizzie Borden, it says: 


The chorus of mingled jubilation and 
denunciation is led off, properly enough, 
by a lot of women in Boston, the positive- 
ness of whose information on every ques- 
tion of the day is only equalled by their 
inability to comprehend the value of any 
argument on the other side. One of these, 
who has sent a yee to Miss Borden, 
‘*kissing her in her heart,” whatever that 
may mean, admits that, while she read 
Gov. Robinson’s address twice over and 
found it unutterably brilliant and convinc- 
ing, she did not even glance at Mr. Knowl- 
ton’s, because she feared it would grieve 
her. And this is a woman who all her 
life has been advocating the so-called ‘‘ad- 
vancement”’ of women, to the suffrage and 
other privileges of doubtful utility. 

When the New York Times charges 
Mr. Knowlton and his associates with de- 





when the vile, immodest, licentious can-can 
is danced in all its frankness, witnessed 
by stamping, screeching Parisian poed 
‘only half a step removed from absolute | 
barbarism ;” and there is a cold-blooded 
murder, where the story-teller thus de- | 
scribes the difficulty of ridding himself of | 
the dead body of his victim. 

“I could perhaps drag it or carry it to | 
that shelving bank which jutted slopingly | 
into the river at a little distance from 
where I stood, and from thence I could | 
fling it into the Seine. And the Seine | 
would wash it to and fro, and disfigure 
it with mud and weedy slime, and carry 
it, perchance, down like a log past cities, 
towns and villages to the sea—the wide, 
merciful, blank sea, where so many things 
are forgotten.” 


There are many fine tributes to woman, 
as this: 
In her presence one could not jest; one 


believed in God ;—one always believes in 
God by the side ‘of a good woman. 


And again this: 


A brave, sweet, pure-minded woman is | 
the most terrible reproach that exists on 
earth to the evil doer and wicked man. 

There is a touch of national sorrow at 
the close—a cry over the France that 
thinks ‘a nation can thrive on poison,” 
the France that sings the Marseillaise, 
upholds the tri-color, and glorifies Liber- 
ty. while it is a slave to vice. 

France is France still; but the con- | 
queror’s tread is on her soil. And we—we 
have borne it and still can bear it; we 
have forgotten, we forget! What should 


we want with Victory? We have 
ABSINTHE! 
No thoughtful, patriotic, American 


woman, reading this lament for national 
decadence, but must feel that beer is 
doing for her country in a measure what 
absinthe has done for France. 

Thebook, as we have said, is not pleas- 
ant reading; it is French, but through all 
its lurid light is apparent the great solemn | 
purpose of the writer, who, with the | 
Splendid courage of a woman’s deep con- | 
Victions, thus dares to rebuke vice in the 
land which encourages a Zola; a land | 
where prostitution is legalized ; where the | 
ghastliest crimes are committed, and 
where the government is most unstable. | 
The book explains many things that make | 
France what she is, and to this woman | 
who has wrought well, and grandly 





| liberately accusing Miss Borden because 


| without it, and to have groped along after- 


| and charitable to suit this carping critic. 


there was no one else to accuse, it allows 
ts prejudices to carry it altogether too 
far. These men, it argues, knew what 
| was required in the way of proof. ‘‘Itis 
not easy to believe,” it adds, ‘that they 
did not know that no such'proof, and noth- | 
ing like it, was in their possession. Indeed, 
| they seemed to have entered upon the trial 


ward in clumsy efforts to develop it. We 
cannot resist the feeling that their con- 
duct in this matter was outrageous; that 
they were guilty of a barbarous wrong to 
| an innocent woman and a gross injury to 
the community !” 

What would have been a gross injury to 
the community was to have made no 
attempt to penetrate the awful mystery, 
in which at the very start Miss Borden 
was unfortunately involved. There has 
been no satisfaction to Mr. Knowlton in all 
this hard work with only the reward of 
calumny and abuse. We may not expect 
much from the women reformers of 
| Boston, but public journals of the charac- 
ter of the New York Times should be more 


versity of Michigan, to which is now 


| added that of D.D. She is an extremely 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


pendence Day was celebrated in Detroit | 


by Prof. Griffith, and an address | 





temperate and reasonable. 

The reader of the above will remember 
how severely the women of New Bedford 
who attended the trial of Miss Borden 
were criticised by the Providence Journal 
for their ‘‘cold and scornful looks” and 





their ‘‘lack of charity.’’ Now ‘a lot of 
women in Boston” are too sympathetic 


The public may be divided in opinion as | 
to Miss Borden’s innocence, but surely | 
the women of Boston, so inelegantly re- | 
ferred to, maintain a Christian attitude, | 
showing the charity which ‘‘thinketh no | 
evil,” and choosing to be deceived, if such | 
be the case, rather than condemn the | 
innocent. C. A. WILBUR. 
Little Compton, R. I. 
—_— +r 
THE REY. AUGUSTA J. CHAPIN, Chair- 
man of the Woman’s General Committee 
on Religious Congresses in the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, received the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from Lombard 
University, Galesburg, Ill., at the recent | 
commencement of that institution. This 
is the first instance in which a woman | 


| 
| 


| has been authorized to write D. D. after 


her name. Dr. Chapin has been an | 
ordained minister of the Universalist de- 
nomination for nearly thirty years, and 
most of the time has been settled as a | 
pastor. She is a very studious, scholarly | 
woman. After her graduation from | 
| Olivet College, she took the degree of | 








modest woman, and makes no parade of 
her honors. In prosecuting her work as 
Chairman of Women’s Religious Con- 
gresses, she has made the discovery that 


seventeen denominations have ordained | 


women to the ministry, and proposes 
calling a convention of these clerical | 
women in Chicago before the close of 
the World’s Fair. 


+e 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Jovrna. Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 


of the same kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, | 


or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 
Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. vu. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 


pagel Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municizal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 


How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 

by the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 








WHAT DO YOU TAKE 


Medicine for? Because you are sick and 
want to get well, or because you wish to 

revent illness. Then remember that 

ood’s Sarsaparilla cures all diseases 
caused by impure blood and debility of 
the system. It is not what its proprietors 
say but what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does, 
that tells the story of its merit. Be sure 
to get Hood’s and only Hood’s. 


Purely vegetable—Hoop's PILLs—25c. 
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Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a enan Nail while supertntending the shoeing of “ Sunol.” 


| Horse Owners 


fin. printed in half tone on heavy white paper, will be 


and Blacksmiths. 





horses. 


This shoe was taken 
Jrom a lame horse m 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


DANGEROUS NAILS. 


the whole length they are the H 





UNOL, the Famous Geena is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 

New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 
depend on the condition of the feet. 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only wae of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or B 


There are Nails called ‘‘hot-forged’’ which really 
are also *‘cold-rolled’’ and **clipped.”’ 
liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


THE PUTNAM NAILS 


are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 


Examine the nails in your smith’s ahooing-b box. If their edges are smooth for 
ot-r or 
of the shears near the point, they are colderolled and sheared. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


with a two-cent stamp to pay for postage, 


He always 


Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often die 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


The process of their manufacture is 


utnam. If they show marks 








M EDICAL REGISTER. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsytrania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years’ 
graded cour-e of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
Clinical work offers superior advantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., 
Day, 131 8. sth St., Phila. 


“WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter gS mcepenee October ist; ending May, 1898 
Four years’ course. Lectures, uizzes, Labo 
rator. Work» — full Clinical Instruction. Student: 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospital 

and Dispensaries of apd York. For announcement 


d information a 
an E EY Bt BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
28 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park a. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and a4. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 








Please Mentivd this payer. 





SHE SINCS 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 





| side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— (Rr 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
_ Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
| ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass, 











of all kinds a specialty, ppGetnty of 
women and children 

The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Lop pans 
is closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor’s free bey eee! for the A 4 is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 





e Drs. give ong attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 





A Child Knows 


the ( ‘omfort, Laxucy and Healthfulness of @ 


FERRIS’ ® 


4 \ 
N = cy 





4 PLL! 
MODERN Ideas of HEALTHFUL Dress 
PERFECTED in this WAIST. 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Chil 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. See Se Buckleat hi ehis 
for base epee. Tape fastened butto 

off, Cord edge button holes—won't wear —~ “All anes 

all bn Full or slim bust; long or short waists, 

Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Circular. 

FERRIS BROS Manufacturers and Patentees, 
° 


341 Broadway, New York, 





SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Cora Bacon Foster. E.LLa HvTcHINs STEUART 
Foster & Steuart, 


Members of tt the Hi ms 1 Cotton E hange and 








Real Estate Exchange and Commevetal Club. 
Endorsed by the tending YY ~-4 and Business Firms of 
e State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


y, 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. pevostments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 

By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 





Mor Sine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. A? eet till em red. 
PHEN 








OR.J.ST -ebanon, Ohio 


Mavinid ‘CREAM 


hor rocklc. fanBunbare REAM 


ie other imperfections. 
re LU. O0= 
ing all b' L ntly y restoring ne rms 


pliant - vita 


malvina renpiyere Boss | Prof | Prot. uber 





Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Geom moves Grease. Seqeh 
Paint and Ink from Woolen 


Gloan from Black’ s 0 ot ,one 








FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Lag to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest inest site = Woburn for 
a@ public institution, summer 
residence, or subdivision into tO pull 
half a mile from two rai statio 
Rous by rail, from Boston. rs. Susan 
. Converse, 35 Sherman Place, Woburn, on the 

H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., 


poutine , Or 
N. B.— Will pay any real estate ent who first 

introduces a buyer, @ commission of per cent, in 

case a sale is effected to the party introduced. 


Comp nin Peal - 


oo HEBRA’'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes reckies, Rs 4 
RiveccMaolos, 

Sunburn an —_ — 3 
the skin to its be ee wey S 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. ~ 
Superior to all face preparations & per-3s 
tectly harmless. At all druggists or 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. “~S 













G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO,” o. 


America — the half million sweet voices of fire- 
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WOMEN ORGANIZING IN DETROIT. 


CHICAGO, JULY 10, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I enclose clippings from the Detroit 
Tribune, which show how cordially the 
Republicans of that city have welcomed 
the aid of women, now that the Legisla- 
ture has granted them municipal suffrage. 
I was there a few days ago, and find Repub- 
lican women much encouraged, as indeed 
they should be, by the manly recognition 
of party officials. 

Of course I get the criticisms of those 
of the ‘“‘contrary party.” Only last week, 
a leading politician whom I greatly re- 
spect in general, expressed himself as 
wholly adverse to the action of the late 
Louisville Convention. He voiced the 
sentiments of a large class who dread 
the adoption of new issues. With them it 
is never “quite time.”’ Ex-Senator Palmer, 
of Michigan, now President Palmer of the 
Columbian Exposition Commission, is not 
among these, but hails the action of his 
own State as an onward movement. I 


- 


had a most interesting interview with him 


a few days since. With kind regards to 
Mr. Blackwell, with whom I worked so 
pleasantly at Louisville, 

J. ELLEN FOSTER. 


WOMEN REPUBLICANS AT MICHIGAN CLUB. 


The Detroit Woman’s Republican Asso- 
ciation held its regular monthly meeting 
June 21, at the parlors of the Michigan 
Club. The ladies discussed the municipal 
suffrage bil], and passed a resolution that 
the association take immediate steps in the 
line of educating women to vote. 

Chairman Lou Burt, of the Republican 
county and city committee, entered during 
the meeting and extended an invitation to 
the association to meet with the Republi- 
can city and county committee at any time 
to codperate for the coming campaign. 
He requested that the association appoint 
a chairman, and a committee for each ward 
in the city. In speaking of the suffrage 
law, Mr. Burt thought that the enactment 
might be contested, but it could not be 
until the next term of the Supreme Court 
in October. In the meantime he advised 
the association to be actively at work. 

The association decided to appoint 
ward committees in every ward, by the 
association’s executive committee, next 
Saturday. It was the first meeting of the 
association since the passage of the suf- 
frage bill, and resolutions were passed 
that letters be sent Governor Rich and 
Representative Newkirk, thanking them 
for their labor in behalf of the law. 
It was the sense of the association that 
letters should also be sent to every mem- 
ber of the Legislature who voted for the 
law. President Coffin, of the association, 
in addressing the meeting on the subject 
of the suffrage law, said that the only point 
on which the suffrage might be taken 
away was that the law discriminated 
— a certain class of voters in saying 
that only such women as could read and 
write should vote. 

A letter was read from Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, National President of the Women’s 
Republican Clubs, in which she men- 
tioned the action of the convention at 
Louisville favoring education on woman 
suffrage. 

The next meeting of the association will 
be held on the third Wednesday in July. 
The association asks that all Republican 
women coéperate in the association’s work. 
The association will hold a picnic on Belle 
Isle two weeks from next Saturday. There 
has been a large increase in interest and 
membership in the association during the 

ast few weeks. It has never been in 

tter condition than at present. 


CITY COMMITTEE WELCOME WOMEN. 

A well attended and most enthusiastic 
meeting of the city members of the Repub- 
lican city and county committee was held 
at the Michigan Club the following even- 
ing, at which the Woman Suffrage Bill was 
heartily and unanimously indorsed. 


Chairman Lou Burt addressed the meet- 
ing. He spoke of the enthusiasm shown 
by the ladies who attended the meeting 
of the Detroit Woman’s Republican Asso- 
ciation, held at the same place in 
the afternoon. He said the law was a 
Republican measure, adopted by a Repub- 
lican Legislature, and it was the duty of 
the Republican party to do all in its 
sewer to assist the women in carrying it 

to effect. By doing so, the Republican 
party would gain considerably, and if the 
women all over the State were encouraged 
to vote, there could be but one result, 
that in a very short time every city in the 
State would be redeemed and the party 
materially strengthened. 

Colonel W. A. Gavett made an earnest 
and eloquent appeal to the committee to 
indorse the law and assist the women of 
the vity in organizing. One of the best 
things that could be done to start the 
ball rolling would be to adopt resolutions 
which would show the ladies that the 
men of the Republican party were in 
hearty accord with them on the question 
of woman suffrage. 

The meetin fully approved of this 
step, and at the request of the chairman, 
Colonel Gavett drew up a set of resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted 
after a thorough discussion of Sach para- 
graph. They are as follows: 


Whereas the last Legislature of Michigan, 
after mature consideration, enacted a law grant- 
ing women suffrage in municipal elections, thus 
evidencing the fact that in this great move- 
ment, as in all ideas of progress and reform, the 
Repubiican party stands in the forefront; there- 
fore. be it 

Resolved, That we recognize the new law 
granting to women the right of suffrage in 
municipal elections as a strorg forward move- 
ment in the right direction. 

That we hereby extend to them the hearty right 
hand of fellowship, and invite their earnest and 
unrestricted codperation, pledging to them the 
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Housekeepers 
Should Remember. 


The Government Chemists, after having analyzed 
all the principal brands of baking powder in the 
market, in their reports placed the “Royal” at the 
head of the list for strength, purity and wholesome- 
ness; and thousands of tests all over the country 
have further demonstrated the fact that its qualities 
are, in every respect, unrivaled. 

Avoid all baking powders sold with a gift or 
prize, or at a lower price than the Royal, as they in- 
variably contain alum, lime or sulphuric acid, and 
render the food unwholesome. 
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united effort of this committee in conjunction 
with theirs, in securing the nomination and elec- 
tion of the ablest, purest and most meritorious 
candidates. 

That we wish to have the representative women 
of Detroit organize promptly, and suggest names 
of two women in each voting precinct for consid- 
eration by this committee after our consultation 
with the various ward committees, in order that 
names of women thus selected may be enrolled 
as members of a woman’s auxiliary Republican 
committee. 

One of the German members from the 
East expressed his doubts of the advisa- 
bility of adopting the resolution. The 
German women were not inclined to go to 
the polls, they would rather remain at 
home and attend to the household duties. 
The Germans did not want their wives 
and daughters to mingle in politics, and 
on that account the ward committees on 
the East Side would experience much 
trouble with the men in the party. In 
this, however, he was not borne out by 
six or seven other German members 
present. On the contrary, they showed 
how the German women in their respec- 
tive wards turned out in creditable num- 
bers as compared with women of other 
nationalities. The fact that Dr. Clark, a 
Republican, had been elected school in- 
spector in the Ninth Ward, a German and 
the banner Democratic ward of the city, 
with a handsome majority, was cited as 
proof that the German ladies had taken 
an active part in the election. 

Dr. Kennedy, a member from the 
Twelfth Ward, made a neat little speech 
in which he showed the way the German 
women take part in politics. His neigh- 
bor, a German lady, and her two daugh- 
ters, called on his wife and asked her to 
go with them to register, and on election 
day they called again to make sure that 
his wife was going to the pulls. 

A number of other instances were given 
illustrating the interest taken by women 
in the election, and the numbers of women 
who had registered and voted in the dif- 
ferent wards were recalled by one mem- 
ber after another. 


Before the meeting adjourned the chair- 
man congratulated the members on their 
unanimity of action, which he promised 
them would prove to be of immense value 
to the party, and announced that in about 
two weeks a joint meeting of the men’s and 
women’s Republican committees would be 
called. 


—_—_+or— 
WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Cleveland (O.) Sorosis held a ‘‘suf- 
frage day,” on June 15. A paper read 
by Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins gave ‘Eight 
reasons why Sorosis women should want 
the ballot.” 


The New Cycle for June contains a full 
report of the Federation Council of 
Women’s Clubs at the World’s Congress 
of Representative Women, Chicago, May 
18. An important action was taken at 
this meeting with reference to a ‘‘Federa- 
tion organ.” It was shown that while 
the Federation had voted at a previous 
general meeting to support The New 
Cycle as its organ, the magazine has not 
been supported. The last three numbers 
had been published from the private fund 
of the editor, Mrs. J. C. Croly, and unless 
capital was provided, The New Cycle must 
suspend publication. After lengthy dis- 
cussion a committee consisting of Mrs. 
Lindon W. Bates, Mrs. Charlotte Emerson 
Brown and Mrs. J.C. Croly was appointed 
to take charge of all the interests of the 
magazine. The committee was commis- 
sioned to issue two thousand shares of 
stock at five dollars a share, to be sold to 
clubs and club members. As the organ 
of the Federation, owned and controlled 
thereby, The New Cycle will resume pub- 
lication in September. Through it, club 
documents and papers will be issued, and 
reports of the work, methods and anni- 
versaries of local clubs will be given. 
The Federation now numbers upwards of 
three hundred local organizations. It 
covers nearly every State in the Union, 
and some abroad. 

The Young Woman’s Christian Club, of 
Denver, Colo., has grown in six years 
from four to 250 active members and 
eighty-five associate and alumni mem- 





bers. The Club has a club building, 
where any member of the Club may live 
and have a pleasant room, good, whole- 
some food, reception parlors, and all the 
comforts and conveniences of a first-class 
home, at fifty cents per day. The Club 
maintains a circulating library and an 
employment bureau. It carries on lecture 
courses and classes in physical culture, 
bookkeeping, etc.; and it publishes The 
Young Woman’s Christian Journal once a 
month. F. M. A. 





SUNFLOWERS AND ORANGE BLOSSOMS, 


MEMPHIs, TENN., JULY 6, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have had confided to my keeping the 
minutes of the last meeting of the 
Memphis Equal Suffrage Club. I send 
them to you, together with a notice of the 
loss we have sustained — believing that 
both will be of interest to all suffragists. 

L. &, 


MEMPHIS, JUNE 26, 1893. 

The president submitted a letter re- 
ceived from Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, 
relative to the woman suffrage amend- 
ment to be put to vote in Kansas in the 
fall of 1894. Mrs. Chapman wished to 
know if the Memphis E. 8. Club could 
contribute any amount, however small. 
Mrs. Abernathy moved that, inasmuch as 
the heated term is at hand and a great 
many persons are leaving the city, the 
matter be held in abeyance until the third 
week in October of the present year, and 
be at that time re-submitted for action. 
The motion was carried. 

Mrs. Meriwether, in the name of the 
Club, in a graceful speech, presented to 
the secretary, Mrs. Mattie C. Courts, two 
bandsome Susan B. Anthony souvenir 
spoons; one for herself, the other for her 
contemplated husband (who is an advo- 
peer of equal suffrage). Mrs. Meriwether 
said : 

Once upon a time, a large audience had 
assembled to listen to a speaker of world- 
wide reputation. At the last moment, a 
message was sent the chairman that the 
orator was very ill, and could not possibly 
come; and he asked Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to address the meeting. Intro- 
ducing Mr. Holmes, he said, ‘Dr. Holmes 
will fill Mr. ——’s place.” 

‘Far be it from me,” rejoined the witty 
philosopher, ‘*to attempt with any amount 
of preparation to fill Mr. ——’s place. But 
being of an accommodating disposition, [ 
will do my best to rattle around ia it for 
a few minutes.” 

‘Two days hence, this unfortunate club 
will find itself in precisely the Doctor’s 
predicament. Mrs. Courts has been our 
secretary ever since we have lived, moved, 
and had our (organized) being. But (the 
assertions of our opponents to the con- 
trary notwithstanding), we equal rights 
people will marry, and be given in mar- 
riage, just like other folks ; and on Wednes- 
day next, our secretary, well beloved 
of us all, will join fortunes with a life 
companion, and leave us for a new home. 
By virtue of the presidential power with- 
in me vested, I hereby extend the sincere 
sympathies of the Club to that unfortu- 
nate individual whom your ballots shall 
doom to take up the recording pen and 
‘‘rattle around” in the retiring secretary’s 
place. It goes without saying that our 
club is small—also that we preserve the 
unities by keeping its treasury in corres- 
ponare condition. Were this not so, we 
would have been glad to offer our secre- 
tary a mig byes of greater finan- 
cial value at being beyond our power, 
we did the next best thing, and sought 
for one of great intrinsic value; and it is 
our firm belief that nothing could give 
Mr. and the future Mrs. Gaines more 
pleasure than to stir their breakfast coffee 
with spoons with dear Aunt Susan’s face 
on the handle. Those of you who love 
George Eliot will remember the family 
reunion, when Tom Tulliver was prepar- 
ing for eg ng; and Aunt Glegg’s 
announcement, that she had laid out a 
pair of her second-best sheets, ‘for her 
nev’y, and she hoped he'd lie down in "em 
and think of his aunt.” So we hope, that 
when our secretary, under her new vine 
and fig tree, stirs her coffee, and thinks of 
her aunt, she will also send a loving 
thought southward to the forlorn little 
club whom she has left lamenting. 

Having had no inkling of the coming 
gift, the secretary was completely sur- 

prised, but recovering from her confusion, 
The contrived to return thanks for the gift 





and for the sentiment which sessment 
it. Notwithstanding her future home 
would be in Missouri, she asked that she 
might be allowed to remain on the Club’s 
| membership list, inasmuch as she has 
property in Memphis, and would make 
frequent visits to the city. She again 
thauked the Club for the tribute paid her, 
and promised that all through life she 
| would be found wearing the yellow ribbon 
| and using the Susan B. Anthony spoon. 
Mrs. Abernathy moved that Mrs. Courts’ 
contemplated resignation as secretary be 
| not accepted sooner than the autumn re- 
assembling, and that she be made a life 
member of the Memphis Equal Suffrage 
Club. Both motions were carried. 


+e 
IMPORTANT DECISION IN INDIANA. 
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LAFAYETTE, IND., JULY 6, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Supreme Court of Indiana has re- 
cently made a decision that may be far- 
reaching in its ultimate results. 

On June 14, this court placed on record 
a ruling that women can be admitted to 
the practice of law in the courts of the 
State. The ruling came in a test case on 
appeal from Greene County. Mrs. Antoi- 
nette D. Leach was refused a license in 
the court below because she was not a 
voter. The lower court cited in support 
of the refusal a clause of the State consti- 
tution, which says: 

Every person of good moral character, 
being a voter, shall be entitled to practise 
law in all the courts of justice. 

The Supreme Court also quotes this 
clause, but it adds that while the consti- 
tution specifies that voters will be ad- 
mitted, it does not say that women shall 
not be. The ruling of the court below, 
therefore, was not affirmed, and women 
have gained a signal victory thereby. 

Let it be remembered that, unlike most 
States, Indiana has a constitutional, not a 
statutory provision for admission to the 
bar. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUFFRAGE. 

Art. 2, Sec. 84, of the Constitution of 
Indiana, says: 

In all elections not otherwise provided for by 
this Constitution every male citizen of the United 
States, of the age of twenty-one years and up- 
wards ... shall be entitled to vote, etc., etc. 

Sec. 8 furthermore declares that the 
‘*General Assembly shall have power to 
deprive of the right of suffrage and to 
render ineligible any person convicted of 
an infamous crime.’’ 

Taking the decision of the Supreme 
Court for our guide inasmuch as the con- 
stitution says a male may vote, but does 
not say that a female may not vote, it is 
plainly a violation of law in Indiana to 
deprive women of the privilege of voting. 

Also, as the General Assembly has not 
declared all Indiana women guilty of in- 
famous crime, therefore ineligible to suf- 
frage, and as women are ‘‘persons” in the 
general and legal acceptation of the term, 
women may legally vote in the State. 
Also, if this decision shall hold good in 
Indiana, it must throughout the nation, 
and in this single Supreme Court decision 
may rest the key that will unlock the bar 
to National woman suffrage. 

I shall arrange a test case for the courts 
at the earliest election held in the State. 

HELEN M. GOUGAR, 
Pres. I. W. S. A. 








SUMMER EXCURSION TICKETS 


‘To all Northern and Eastern seaside, lake- 
side and mountain resorts, to Deer Park 
and Oakland, the Virginia Springs, 
Niagara Falls, Luray Caverns, Gettys- 
burg, and to all other points where peo- 
ple gather in search of health and pleas- 
ure, are now on sale at all Baltimore and 
Ohio ticket offices at greatly reduced 
rates. These tickets will be sold from 
June 1 to September 30, and are valid for 
return passage until October 31. Before 
selecting your route or resort consult B. 
& O. summer excursion book, in which 
shortest routes and lowest rates, via 
‘Picturesque B. &O.” to all resorts are 
given from points on that road east of the 
Ohio River; profusely and artistically 
illustrated. This book can be procured 
free of charge upon personal application 
to ticket agents, B. & O. R. R. Co., or you 
can have it mailed to you by sending name 
and address with ten cents in stamps to 
Chas. O. Scull, General Passenger Agent, 
Baltimore, Md. 
a aren 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


Is the price of health. But with all our 
sae onary there are enemies always lurk- 

ng about our systems, only waiting a 
favorable opportunity to assert them- 
selves. Impurities in the blood may be 
hidden for years or even for generations 
and suddenly break forth, undermnin 
health and hastening death. For all 
diseases arising from impure blood Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the unequalled and unap- 
proached remedy. It is King of them all, 
for it conquers disease. 

as 

PARK THEATRE.—The 50th perform- 
ance of the ‘Golden Wedding” was pleas- 
antly celebrated at the Park, Monday 
evening. Mr. Miller’s tuneful coimncdy 
has drawn large audiences for six we-ks, 
and will doubtless continue to do so. A 
spectator each week will find novel addi- 
tions. The celebrated comedian, J. W. 
Kelly, has appeared in the role of lawyer. 
His witticisms touch on current topics, 
and he has the happy faculty of seeing the 





ludicrous side of everyday events. He 














has an excellent singing voice, and a 
countenance totally at variance with the 
sentiments of his numerous narratives. 

ampson’s exhibition of strength was not 
begun until a late hour. Every Boston- 
ian is familiar with his wonderful prowess. 
Next week will be the eighth,and the man- 
agement will introduce new and startling 
features. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
A young lady wishes : a position where she can 
make herself useful to some one who needs her. 
Will work for low salary. Address H. M. C., 19 
Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Fraulein Maria Michelsen, in Goettiogen, 
Germany, « cultured lady and enpessnees teacher, 
offers a home to American ladies jntending to study 
German, and to attend Lectures in the Annex of 
Goettingen University. Price of board, $6 per week, 
References given by Prof. CARLA W ENCKEBAC H, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in ‘shorthand, by | 4 
competent teacher. Be st of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 8 Park St. 

A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a 
situation as governess. Teaches German and Eng- 
lish branches, and Kindergarten. 
to take entire care of children. 
Address B. K. 
Boston. 





Would be willing 
Best references. 
D., WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, 


Teachers’ Aqonte: -—Miss SALLY HUNT, a 

young Virginia lady, is organizing a Teachers’ 

Agency, and is already meeting with encouraging 

success. She desires correspondence with teachers 

of music, painting, elocution, and foreign lan- 

Guages: Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 
rginia, 





A lady medical student, who has had lesge 
experience in the care and training of the feeble- 
minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May 1 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references, Box 158, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 











WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


Family and Day School. Both sexes. 41st year. 
College, Scientific and Business Preparation. Send 
for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 
Mass. ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


ae “Chemicals 


are used in the 











preparation of 


~ W. BAKER & 00.'S 


uit BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. en 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








CONCORD, MASS., 


THE len OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
_ Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS DAYLIGHT 


or Lents AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance and 
alas work * In His Name’ in the great under- world of New 
York. By Mra. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and fit, 250 illustra- 
Cons irom Seed. light “hotographs of realli ae. 45th —— 
The fas book ever published. | Agente Wanted.— 
both ons xe We Gis Credit. ‘Extra a 
+ fav Fret hts Outhit Write for circulars to 
A ply vf oS. by sy zoenm, 


WORTHINGTON'S | MAGAZ! INE 


hoice ey y Mlustrated Monthly for the Fami 


Bemfall of good things forall,— a #4 magazine for #@2. ‘36. 


The Brightest. Purest Best and Cheapest out. Ma . 
Lwermore. Helen Camphell, Rev. Dr. Francis FE. Clark ay . 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offer 


dy Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as a 


$5 to 





5 Pe per Gay. at 
Oo Srema “puareR 


an plating); welrr 






No experience. N 
Every hou 
ing plating. 


ANDY vey 
Bis patti 


}Flivere St.. Philn., Pa- 



















C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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